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June. 


A SONNET. 


Bright June! thou first of Phoebus’ daughters fair, 
Thy coming all with joy anticipate ; 

The fields and woods thy verdant livery wear, 
Each dewy morn the world doth new create. 


The bob-o-link, a happy lover, 
Sings to his mate among the scented grass ; 
Each vale is bright with daisies and with clover, 
And ’cross the sky soft fleecy clouds now pass. 


Sweet zephyr from thy incense-breathing flowers 
Wafts o’er the blooming plain a fragrant breeze. 
Thru all thy orchards and thy vine-clad bowers 
Is heard the soothing murmur of the bees. 


Grim darkness daily suffers new defeats 
And the King of Frosts unto the Pole retreats. 


MELVIN Hix} 
ag 


Recreation Time. 


The school year is rapidly drawing to a close. Teach- 
ers and pupils are counting the days that remain for 
work. If they are happy in the thought of the approach- 
ing vacation, who will deprive them of their joy? Forty 
weeks of almost continuous nervous strain is more than 
sufficient‘reason for a longing for a brief respite from 
the burden of trying responsbilities. 

Yet there are people who are forever grumbling about 
the length of the teacher’s vacation. Hf they are told 
that teaching is exhausting work and that the amount 
of vitality consumed in it must be restored, they shake 
their heads and point to some black sheep that has come 
to their notice, a teacher who spends most of her 
strength in dissipation, who is to be found at every card 
party, at every dance, and at whatsoever else there is 
goingon. Unfortunately we cannot deny that not every 
teacher is consecrating herself as much as her work de- 
serves. But a school community that is really in earnest 
to get the best teachers for its children has only itself 
to blame when they retain an unfaithful servant. 


The conscientious teacher is worn out in the perform- 





ance of her duties. Two months’ vacation a year is barely 
sufficient to tone up her vital force and renew her courage 
aod keep alive the enthusiasm without which she cannot 
do her best work. The latter point is one which many 
people do not think of. It makes little difference to 
humanity whether a druggist or a shoemaker puts any 
enthusiasm into his business. With a teacher this is 
everything. She cannot possibly live up to the require- 
ments of her office without it. It is the only effective 
force for urging pupils on the way to improvement. 
Any man of sense will recognize that a racehorse cannot 
possibly be kept in good condition if it is not allowed to 
enjoy a long period for recuperation. Enthusiastic 
teaching is no less exhausting and recreation is even 
more urgently needed. Yet people will make allowances 
for the horse who harden their hearts to the teacher. 

But even from the most selfish point of view a parent 
can take, the need of giving teachers and especially 
primary teachers an adequate vacation is evident. A 
tired teacher is as crossas any other mortal in a similar 
condition. The effect upon the temperaments of the 
children is not so difficult to imagine for a person with 
any intelligence. Ambition must necessarily die in an 
atmosphere of this kind, and some of the choicest 
blossoms going to schoolare blighted, and the fruitage 
will be small. 

One other point. It is the teacher's business to com- 
municate to the pupils all that is most useful and pre- 
cious in civilization. The constant giving out cannot 
but result in stagnation if no opportunity is to be had 
to renew and invigorate mind and body. Even streams 
could not withstand an uninterrupted succession of days 
of summer heat. Parents who desire for their children 
the best that may be obtained from the school—and 
what parent is there so dead to love that he does not— 
ought to be glad of the opportunities afforded the teach- 
er by the vacation time to enlarge her resources and en- 
rich her teaching power. It means an increase of the 
educational advantages of their children if nothing 
more. . 

In a school community in which intelligence reigns 
and the hearts beat warm for the welfare of the little 
child, nothing will be left undone for the teacher’s 
health and comfort. Teaching is most trying work un- 
der the best conditions. The salary will be fair, not 
covering merely the bare necessities of animal existence, 
but taking thought of the fact that teachers must keep 
up their intellectual life as well and that it costs money 
to subscribe for needed periodicals, to purchase books, 
attend improvement meetings, etc., etc. The renewal of 
the contract for another year will be made not later 
than June, to relieve the teacher of that anxiety and 
remove one great obstacle to real enjoyment of the va- 
cation. And when the last day of school comes, and 
before the doors are closed, some representative or re- 
presentatives of the school community will assure the 
teacher that her work was well done and her faithful- 
ness appreciated, and “we are sorry to have you leave 
us fora time, but we are glad that you can have these 
few weeks to refresh your nerves and your heart ; come 
back to us rested and strengthened in the fall when 
we shall welcome you back to have our children blessed 
by your influence and helped to develop into useful and 
good menand women.” 
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Some Tendencies in Modern Education. - 
By Supt. G. V. Buchanan, Sedalia, Mo. 7 


(Continued from last week.) 


America is not without a considerable number of 
people who are averse to the doctrine ef work when its 
application involves them or their children. They agree 
that the rigid educational work of the past has devel- 
oped many intellectual giants but they wonder if mil- 
lions were not worked to death in the process. Every 
age and every clime have their sensationalists and Mr. 
Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, bright and 
quick to see his opportunity, poured forth—a few years 
ago—in the columns of his journal lamentations against 
the arduous and unreasonable work of the schools of the 
country, which he clearly saw were bringing most of our 
youths to untimely graves and injuring the sight and 
physical development of the rest for life. The outcry 
of this philosopher who had not philosophized, this 
guide to teachers who, himself, had never taught, terri- 
fied many a feeble, doting parent who immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that his simpering, bespec- 
tacled daughter, starving for the oxygen which industry 
furnishes and pining under the crushing hand of idle- 
ness, was being worked to death by the schools. Many 
a dudish son, squandering his vitality in vices born of 
idleness and starving physically, mentally, and morally 
for want of the stimulus imparted by energetic, earnest 
work, has been withdrawn from scheols which were fur- 
nishing the only hope of his redemption and consigned 
to a life of imaction and uselessness by parents who 
blindly condemned without careful examination of facts. 

A given school may overwork its pupils, and many 
teachers are indiscreet in the assignment of tasks, but 
small observation shows that the school work of our 
country cannot be classed as difficult or overtaxing. 
Germany and Switzerland, with their immensely heavier 
common school curricula, have the healthiest children 
on the globe ; while Spain, with light educational work, 
is low in the scale of health. 

Experts have examined the school children and found 
eases of myopia, stigmatism, rourded shoulders, and 
curved spines, but who has ever reported on the con- 
dition of children whom the schools have never had an 
opportunity to injure? We Americans have this lesson 
to learn that regular, systematic, hard work is less dan- 
gerous to mind and body than is idleness. 

As a nation we probably stand in no greater need to- 
day than for the spirit of industry, which dictates that 
every boy and every girl should be trained to do skilfully 
some kind of mental or physical labor which is useful to 
the race. 

Of the educational movements or tendencies which 
seem unquestionably good there is scarcely need for 
anything more than a reminder of that toward universal 
elementary education. If such education is a good 
thing it is good for all children so far as they are able 
to comprehend and utilize it. The almost universal 
manifestation of this movement in the old world, and 
its rapid spread among our own states will be recalled 
from our discussion of a year ago. 

The wonderful progress which public high school 
education has made in this country during the last two 
decades is a most helpful sign of our times. It indi- 
eates that the general public is rapidly coming to be- 
lieve that the common school education is not sufficient 
for the common duties of life, and that more of the real 
joy of living can be secured with the culture of the high 
school. Only a few years ago the pupil who entered a 
high school, or academy was supposed to be preparing 
for college and destined to become 8 minister, a lawyer, 
or a physician. Now we expect such education for an 
intelligent business man or farmer or mechanic. 

The public high school is becoming the college of the 
common people and with another quarter of a century 
in the development of this tendency every boy and girl 


born on American soil will find a free high school await- 
ing him within his own township or county. 

America, like the rest of the civilized world, has 
looked to Germany for the philosophy on which to base 
all her great activities. In turn, the world of thought 
has bowed at the feet of Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Froebel, 
and Rosenkrantz. And, finally, when the educational 
philosophy of Herbart crossed the ocean our educational 
movement took on new life. His doctrine of the neces- 
sity of knowing the nature of the mind and disposition, 
the likes and dislikes—in short all the various tendencies 
of the human plant which is to be developed, as well as 
to know the nature of the knowledges or foods on which 
it is to be reared, took prompt hold on our people. 

The doctrine came from so high a source that we im- 
mediately embraced it and made it a part of our working 
flan; and now rational child study is regarded as an 
essential preparation for good economic teaching. 

Another tendency which is just now opening up new 
and almost unlimited educational opportunities is that 
of the wealthy to give of their riches for the founding of 
institutions of higher learning. Only a few years ago 
the world was astonished when Senator Leland Stan- 
ford, of California, gave an immense sum of money for 
the founding of a university where untold thousands of © 
America’s youth may be instructed in the higher edu- 
cation at moderate expense. Other benefactions have 
come thick and fast until now we hardly expresssurprise 
when we read in a morning paper that Mrs. Stanford 
has given $30,000,000 to the university founded in 
memory of her lamented son, and in the same paper that 
Mr. Carnegie has given $10,000,000 for the aid of worthy 
young people who desire to pursue higher work in the 
sciences. We only smile when told the story of young 
Armour and President Gunsaulus bumping against each 
other as they meet on a crowded corner in Chicago, and 
how Mr. Armour, on recognizing the president, said, 
“By the way, doctor, mother and I have decided to give 
you another $1,C00,000 for the institute.” Bumping 
against a $1,000,000 donation ona street corner, receiv- 
ing a bequest of $10,000,000 to a great university before 
breakfast, and being embarrassed by a $10,000,000 gift 
of the best paying bonds on earth, are new sources of 
inspiration in the educational field. If the present ten- 
dency to give of our wealth to the cause of higher edu- 
cation continues at the present dizzy pace most of us 
may live to see university education brought as close to 
the door of every American child as is secondary educa- 
tion to-day. 

Far be it from us to criticise Stanford and Armour 
and Rockefeller and Carnegie for giving of their mil- 
lions for education. Their vast wealth was not wrung 
from the poor laborer, as some would hastily conclude, 
but each was a genius in his line ef business, and cre- 
ated his’ wealth as surely and honorably as Edison cre- 
ated -his. It seems far better that it be given by its 
makers for the uplifting of the race than left to be 
quarreled over by contending heirs or used for monopo- 
lizing the marts of trade. 

The fifth and last educational tendency to be men- 
tioned here is that toward the happy union of the hu- 
manities or culture studies with the practical or utilita- 
rian. Almost from the earliest times in the history of 
the world’s educational movements there has been a 
conflict between the believers in an education strictly 
for culture, especially for the higher classes, and the 
friends of a strictly utilitarian education, especially for 
the masses. In most of the older countries, where 
there is sympathy with class distinction, the problem 
has usually been solved by providing separate schools 
for the two classes: the one furnishing a course of in- 
struction in the classics and the polite arts, the other in 
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such practical subjects as would best fit the student for 
the utilities. 

In America we are opposed to the principle of caste, 
and therefore unwilling to support separate schools for 
the different interests, so we have pursued the better 
course of having the two distinct curricula taught in 
the same school. The typical city high school of a cen- 
tury ago had a classical course of study made up largely 
of Latin, Greek, English’ literature, rhetoric, and pos- 
sibly yench, and jnot infrequently artistic drawing and 
painting ; and a practical or science course which had 
little or no foreign language work, had free hand and 
mathematical drawing instead of ‘the artistic, and gave 
most of its attention to the practical use of our own 
language and to such useful branches as mathematics, 
physics, and the sciences. 

Here, as in every other department of educational 
progress, Germany set the example forthe world. When 
the present emperor came into power young, vigorous, 
and practical, he found the gymnasien or free secondary 
schools of his country rigidly divided on the line of po- 
lite and practical education. 

Each locality had its gymnasium giving eight years 
of Latin, six of Greek, and other culture studies in ratio 
of their worth as humanities, and comparatively little 
attention given to the branches known as practical or 
utilitarian. Here the sons of the higher classes attended 
and were graduated into positions of honor or emolu- 
ment in army or state. 

Each had also its real gymnasium with but little of 
the foreign languages and with heavy work in science, 
mathematics, and the other branches which were sup- 
posed to fit especially for the different forms of business 
and trade. The emperor had come up thru the classic 
school but, nevertheless, took a firm stand against this 
distinction, declaring in a public address, on a state oc- 
casion, that it is not the need of our times to produce 
young Greeks and Romans but strong, practical, indus- 
trious Germans. He denounced in unequivocal terms 
the long practice of going back to antiquity as the 
source of educational inspiration and culture and as- 
serted his belief that the language, history, and litera- 
ture of Germany is as rich in culture value as that of 
Greece and Rome ard far more useful to the man or 
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woman who is compelled to live in Germany instead of 
on the Tiber. That the systematic study of the mathe- 
matics and the sciences has an unsurpassed value in the 
culture of all desirable mental qualities! That the de- 
mand of our times, with national growth and vigor on 
every hand, is for stalwart, up-to-date, enthusiastic 
Germans whose sympathies and ambitions are with the 
Fatherland rather than with a country long since ef- 
faced from the map of the world. Now the emperor is 
a man of rare culture, and known to be in strong sym- 
pathy with the refinements; and the intellectual world,. 
seeing in him an honest, broadminded man stopped to 
examine his educational creed, and is rapidly coming to 
believe with him that each branch, no matter how utili- 
tarian in its nature, possesses a culture value, and that 
the two sides of a well-balanced education may be ex- 
tracted from those branches of learning which had so 
long been regarded as crude or vulgar, and useful only 
to such as must make their living by drudgery of mind 
or hand. 

No other man has so changed the thought of the 
world as has the emperor. Not only did Germany be- 
gin to reform her secondary schools in accordance with 
his creed, but the whole world is following. You well 
remember that the typical American college required 
six years of Latin and four of Greek in a literary course, 
and when all the physical sciences were esteemed as of 
smaller value than a knowledge of the bare language of 
a single foreign country. Where are the American col-~ 
leges now making such requirements? 

The highest degree from the highest university in 
America can be obtained now with less of the specific cul- 
ture branches than were then required for college grad- 
uation. We are now finding the richest culture and 
the most useful, practical knowledge lodged in the same 
curriculum and the coalition of the two is banishing the 
feeling of class distinction and enabling the daughter 
of the millionaire and the son of the supreme judge to 
sit in a high school or university class beside the child 
of a day laborer where each may receive from the work 
of the hour such truth as will fit him the better for 
intelligent, useful living in the life that now is ard for 
a richer reward, as we surely believe, in that which is 
soon to be for us all.? 





Hre the Schools Meeting Sociological Demands? 
By Byron C. Mathews, Newark, N. J. 


However sociology may be defined, it deals with social 
conditions of the human race, and with the relations 
that exist everywhere among men, with a view to their 
improvement. It recognizes the solidarity of the race, 
hence its field isthe world. Common welfare is its end. 
The ideal condition it seeks is such an adjustment of 
the relations existing among men as will result in the 
highest possible development of the common welfare. 

From this point of view are the schools producing 
such men as are able to handle the problems which our 
day presents? 

The following may be considered representative prob- 
lems to be solved: The race question of the South ; 
the political and industrial rights of the weaker nations 
of the earth; trade relations between the nations ; the 
subsidizing of private enterprise by means of public 
taxation ; our relations to outlying territory secured by 
the exigencies of war; the relation of government or- 
ganization to industrial problems ; the rights of the wage 
earner ; the distribution of the products of. industry ; 
the general unrest and social discontent; socialiem ; 
anarchism ; above all the problem of universal peace and 
human brotherhood. 

The demand is not for warriors. The time for war- 
riors is past. Brawn is good and the stuff that military 
prowess is made of has its place, but these are not high 
characteristics of men. Neither do the times demand 
sickly sentimentalists. We need men with strong, 


positive, clear-cut ideas on all questions of right and 
justice, with energizing convictions that will prompt 
them to action; men both able and disposed to find 
practical solutions for the problems presented. That 
they must be brainy men there is no ground for differ- 
ence of opinion, but there must be besides brains some- 
thing that will serve as a guide in action. Mere intellec- 
tual power without a guide is like a ship afloat without 
a rudder, liable to do serious damage. A man may be 
the intellectual giant that .Plato was and still be 
totally unfit to have part in the settlement of these 
problems. 
The Commercial Spirit. 

Are our educational agencies producing the necessary 
ability? Unquestionably they are. Are they furnish- 
ing the rudder? I think not. That they are producing 
ability we have abundant evidence. To converse across 
a continent is commonplace. Wire telegraphy is, ap- 
parently, soon to be a back number. The gigantic 
business enterprises that are being successfully con- 
ducted surpass the wildest dreams of our fathers’ gene- 
ration. The engineering projects being executed and 
contemplated simply stagger imagination. The motive, 
however, that inspires and executes these schemes and 
projects is not the noblest since it is commercial. The 
commercial spirit to-day dictates the policies of the na- 
tions. The rudder is wanting. ll this intellectual 
power devoted to the civil, industrial, and social prob- 
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lems will not guarantee their right solution. It will 
find some solution, just as a ship forced thru the seas 
without a rudder will go somewhere. 

The office that motive plays, as well as its importance, 
will be plainly seen by recalling some of the problems 
mentioned above. Whether a Congressman will vote for 
subsidizing private enterprise will depend upon the pur- 
pose he desires to accomplish. The motive behind his 
action will determine his vote. Personal interest will 
vote one way, the motive of general welfare will vote 
- the other. Whether a man thinks that the products of 
industry are being justly distributed depends upon the 
purpose he wishes to see accomplished in its distribution. 
If he wishes to establish a moneyed aristocracy at one end 
of the social scale and general poverty and practical 
slavery at the other, he will say yes. If he wishes to 
establish a condition of real genuine prosperity and con- 
sequent general happiness, he will say no. So in in- 
dividual acts, either in private or public life, one’s mo- 
tive determines the direction he takes in every case. No 
less truly does the ruling motive in a life determine the 
general direction of that life’s path. If the ruling mo- 
tive is commercial, it will turn towards the gold mine. 
If it is philanthropic, it will turn towards other lives. 

Motives of self interest, sectional interest, and class 
interest have thrust upon us the most serious and most 
perplexing problems. These motives have been the 
causes of civil strife and international warfare. They 
are the direct cause of the industrial collisions between 
the classes and the masses, in other words, of social dis- 
content. : 

The School’s Responsibility. 

It is right for educators to ask themselves whether 
the schools are in any degree responsible for the lack 
of the more noble motives and for the commanding 
power of those less worthy. I think they are, and hence 
that they are responsible in like degree for the unfor- 
tunate results. The relation of the school to society is 
so intimate, and its influence so potent in formative ef- 


fects that it would be folly to claim for the school abso- 
lute freedom from responsibility for existing conditions. 
If the schools have not contributed directly and pur- 
posely to these conditions they have not studied to pre- 


vent them. They have cultivated, unintentionally of 
course, those characteristics of the race which have 
produced the conditions and have failed sufficiently to cul- 
tivate those that must correct them. 

What then shall be the character of the education, 
what shall be the modification of our work, in order that 
the desired results may be obtained? One suggestion 
may be found worthy of consideration. If each child 
were the only human being in the world it would matter 
very little what his life purpose might be, or whether he 
had any. Neither would it matter, if the inhabitants of 
the world were so few and so scattered that no one in 
securing for himself the necessities of life would ever 
come into contact with any of the others. But just so 
soon as any place on the earth becomes the common 
abode of two persons, so soon relations are established 
between them, and there is need of principles of con- 
duet governing all the acts of the one, which in any way 
affect the other. The relations between two men only 
would be very simple. But when from increase of popu- 
lation or from motives of common interest individuals 
unite and form a tribe, there come to Be tribal relations, 
and when two tribes come into contact inter-tribal rela- 
tions are formed. When the tribes grow into nations, 
national and international relations are established. As 
the life of the individual becomes more complex within 
itself, and more and more involved in its relations with 
others, we finally arrive at such a complexity of human 
relationships as demands the most careful adjustment 
and the establishment of such principles of action as 
will produce common welfare in its happiest form. This 
is the field that has been neglected. 


Causes of Social Disorders. 
Back of all social disorders their primary cause is 
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found in the presence, among men, of erroneous ideas 
concerning their relations to one another. There are 
certain fundamental notions upon which the social 
edifice is built, pivotal ideas around which the social 
world turns. In each of these a thousand others germi- 
nate, and the thousand are wrong if the one is wrong. 
The following are samples of false ideas which have be- 
come stock notions of the people :—Czsars and Napo- 
leons are civilizers ; the gods are relatives of royalty ; 
some were made to be served, others to serve them ; 
whatever is legal is right ; success is measured by dol- 
lars ; belief is more important than character ; morality 
divorced from religion is dangerous. Any social struc- 
ture founded on such ideas alone isa monstrosity. How- 
ever, we must face the fact that these very ideas do 
form a large part of the foundation of modern society. 

All existing institutions have been at some time simply 
abstract ideas in the brains of their originators, becom- 
ing concrete realities later; right ideas gave birth to 
right institutions, wrong ones to wrong institutions. 
The same relation of cause and effect which exists be- 
tween ideas and institutions exists also between 
ideas and the character of individuals, and between 
ideas and the character of the relations existing among 
individuals. So far as character and existing relations 
are right they are the fruit of right ideas, and so far as 
they are wrong they are the fruit of wrong ideas. If, 
as we think, the cause of social disorders is the presence 
among men of erroneous ideas concerning their rela- 
tions to each other, the cure will be the displacement, 
thru educational process, of such ideas by others that 
will inspire right relations among them. 

We plead for more thoro cultivation of this field of 
human relationships, because we believe that this culti- 
vation will produce such content of mind and such guid- 
ing purposes as are demanded by the times. The recent 
tendency in modification of curriculum has been to cur- 
tail certain lines of work and to extend others. Why 
have history and literature been given so large a place? 
Simply because they deal with the real interests and 
problems of life, and for no other important reason. 
Our educational chiefs have caught sight of the fact 
that the study of these subjects leads to right living. 
Why have the dead languages beeneurtailed? Because 
their study lacks that something that leads to right liv- 
ing. What is there about any study that leads to right 
action or to wrong action? That has determining influ- 
ence upon action? It must be something that gives 
right or wrong content of mind, and hence produces 
right or wrong purpose. So far as the subject itself is 
concerned per se, it must be the character of that with 
which it deals, its content. The study that is devoted 
to the relations of the heavenly bodies to one another, 
will be of little service in furnishing the content of mind 
and the guiding purpose in life which are needed in de- 
termining the actions of one who is to spend a life time 
in a perfect labyrinth of relations to his fellows. A sub- 
ject that is devoted to the relations existing among the 
different atoms in a molecule, or among the molecules 
in a body, will be of no greater service. Indetermining 
which of two subjects is the more effective agency in 
producing these desirable results, the test, as it seems to 
me, is found in the answer to the question, which deals 
the more intimately and the more constantly with the 
real interests and problems of life. 

I wish to mention by way of parenthesis another mat- 
ter closely connected with content, the personality of 
the teacher. His influence is most potent when the me- 
dium thru which he impresses himself is a good conduc- 
tor of personality. The subjects are the conductors, 
but they are not all equally good. Personality is always 
exerted at that point upon which the attention of the 
student is fastened. Ifa purely intellectual matter is 
under consideration, intellectual impression is made. 
Whereas if the subject matter is ethical in character, 
the teacher’s ethical personality is exerted in molding 
the life and thought habits of the pupil. 

(To be coatinued.) 
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Education for Citizenship. III. 


By CHARLES DEForEsT Hoxiz, Author of “Civics for New 
York State.” 


With a knowledge of how to influence legislation, and 
a knowledge of specific legislative problems, the citizen 
should possess an intelligent understanding of his own 
personal rights and of his corresponding duties. Every 
American voter ought to understand the great principles 
undertying his right to personal liberty, to personal se- 
curity, and to private property. He should also know 
that the state—that is, the people as a whole—have 
rights that are superior in particular instances to his 
personal individual rights. In other words, the citizen 
should know that he must sometimes yield his individual 
rights for the good of the whole. At the same time the 
citizen should know when to defend his rights against 
the unjust assumptions of corporate and even of gov- 
ernmental power. 

The future voter should also be taught his duties to 
the state as a whole, and to other individual units like 
himself, which make up the state. He should be brought 
to understand that he cannot expect the state to pro- 
tect him in his individual rights if he neglects his duty 
to maintain the state. 

And what is the citizen’s duty in maintaining the 
state? First and most important, it is honesty in his 
dealings with the state. If heis a taxpayer he must be 
so taught that he will not be disposed to dodge his fair 
share of the taxes. If he is a public contractor he must 
be so taught that he will have the disposition to perform 
honestly the work which he agrees to do. If he is a 
public official he should be so trained that he will see to 
it that all subordinate and allied servants of the state 
within his jurisdiction fulfill their duties as servants of 
the people rather than as servants of private interests or 
of particular political organizations. In other words, 
the coming voter should be taught to see that honesty 
and faithfulness in his relations to the public are, if 
anything, even more sacred than honesty and faithful- 
ness in purely private relations. Is it necessary to give 
a reason for this position? Is not treason classed by it- 
self as an offense more heinous than any crime commit- 
ted against an individual? For the same reason a 
peculation, directly or indirectly, against the whole 
people, who constitute the state, should be looked upon 
as more dangerous and despicable than the crime of 
picking a private pocket. 

So far little, if anything, has been said in this discus- 
sion, of text-books, and methods of teaching. These, 
in the present conditions of the problem, may be largely 
left to work themselves out in accordance with the de- 
mands of particular school systems and localities. There 
are, however, some underlying principles of school 
management applicable to all localities and systems that 
affect vitally our education for citizenship; and these 
may be summarized in the broad statement that, so far 
as possible, the school in its outward machinery and in 
its inward spirit, should be conducted on lines that will 
best train for individual, thoughtful, self-reliant citizen- 
ship. There should be no spirit of absolute monarchy 
ruling in the school that is to train political units that 
are to be sovereigns as well as subjects. As far as pos- 
sible school government, like government in the repub- 
lic, should be a reflection of public opinion. This, of 
course, involves the development of right public opinion. 
And here is where the most skilful, if not the most 
— work of the American public schools is to be 

one. 

It is not necessary to here lay down any specific rules 
for the development of right public opinion—such 
opinion as is reflected in and results from intelligent 
self-control on the part of the school unit, and from 
efficient co-operation among the units for the accomp- 
lishment of school ends. Every skilful and disinterested 
teacher has his own conceptions of the processes in- 
volved in the development of such public opinion. Tha 
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purpose is simply to emphasize the fact that the train- 
ing of the school units should be such that they will ap- 
preciate first, the rights of other individual units ; and 
secondly, the rights of the school as a whole, when 
pursuing its proper ends, as superior to the rights of any 
individual unit. The pupils should also be trained to see 
the superior worth of co-operation for right public ends 
over the worth of actions which involve only the carry- 
ing out of some selfish or wayward desire on the part of 
the individual. 

To summarize, then, education for citizenship ought 
to include, first, such instruction by the schools as will 
enable the future voter to see the necessity and duty of 
exerting an active influence in the direction of good 
government and also to see that at present such influ- 
ence can be exerted most effectively by working thru a 
political organization, which the school should aid the 
voter to intelligently select ; secondly, instruction in fun- 
damental constitutional provisions, state and national, 
and in the general spirit of our national institutions ; 
thirdly, a working knowledge of pressing economic and 
political problems ; fourthly, instruction in individual 
rights and duties; and fifthly, such practical training 
in school citizenship as will fit the boy to step naturally 
from his part in the government of the school to take 
an intelligent voter’s part in the government of the 
state. 

Is this a goal hopelessly beyond the possibility of at- 
tainment by the public schools? I believe not. At any 
rate let the goal be set and the runners directed towards 
it. They will then go farther along the way to intel- 
ligent citizenship than if left to dissipate their energies 
with no such definite aim. 


SF 
Just a Boy. 
By JouN L. SHroy, Assistant Editor Philadelphia Teacher. 


I ain’t any better ’r worse than the rest, 

F’r somehow us boys never hanker f’r “best,” 

But are sort-a content to git licked now an’ then, 
To loosen our hide so’s we'll grow to be men. 

I’m just passin’ thru them there barbarous days, 
When a boy is a savage—my sister, she says. 

An’ mother she frowns an’ heaves long, heavy sighs, 
An’ scolds in the day an’ at evening she cries. 


An’ me? I just wish an’ just pine to be free, 

An’ long for the plain ’r the billowy sea. 

A fire ’way off on an old vacant lot, 

To me is more dear than that other “ Dear spot,”— 
With a knife in my belt that was took from the drawer. 
An’ heart that is hungry f’r scalp-locks an’ gore,— 

A long, silent stride, that disturbs not a twig, 

An’ walks miles an’ miles without feelin’ fatigue,— 

A warwhoop at which every redskin will quake, 

An’ be willin’ to come an’ be tied to a stake. 


An’ while we set ’round, every boy in his place, 
We freeze on the back an’ we burn on the face ; 
But I’d ruther be there an’ be perfectly free, 
Than hear these here words bein’ said unto me: 
“Now, Willie, do this,” an’ “ Willie, do that,” 
“Stop kickin’ the dog an’ tormentin’ the cat.” 
Oh, give me a tent in the wild woolly West, 
With deer skin f’r pants an’ bear skin f’r vest, 
An’ a gun an’ a belt an’a bowie knife long, 

A heart that is brave an’ an arm that is strong. 
Away with the comforts so commonly known, 
My bed is the ground—my pillow’s a stone. 
There may come a time when they'll civilize me. 
But now I’m as savage as savage can be. 


Wa 
Literary circles are much interested at present in the 


largely increasing ranks of successful Western writers. D. 
Appleton & Company point with pride to their list of West- 


ern writers including historians, authors of educational books, ~ 


and novelists. They profess a strong and abiding belief in 
the West as a literary field of great promise. Their recent 
move in establishing a branch house in Chicago was made 
with the avowed purpose of securing Western manuscripts at 


first hand, 
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A Rural School-House. 


The specifications for work and material required for 
the erection of a one-room school-house in accordance 
with the accompanying plans are taken, with the illus- 
trations from the Nebraska School Report for 1962. 
State Supt. W. K. Fowler, thru whose courtesy the de- 
scription is given, says that the original building was 
erected in District No. 20, Washington county, Ne- 
braska. The specifications are given exactly as laid down 
for that school. Superintendent Fowler adds the build- 
ing may be erected in the eastern portion of the state, 
complete, for $1,000.00. The original plans are now 
on file in the office of the state superintendent of public 
instruction at Lincoln. 


The Board. 2 


The board reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
The board will superintend the work, thru the archi- 
tect or an especially appointed superintendent. The 
board reserves the right to make any changes, omis- 
sions, or additions in and to the building, without void- 
ing these specifications, the contract, or bond. 

The board will recognize no extra work and will not 
pay for extra work unless such work has been ordered 
beforehand by resolution of the board. 

No alleged verbal agreement at variance with the 









drawings; specifications, etc., will be recognized. The 
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board will insure its equity in the building from time to 
time as payments are made, but the contractor must 
insure his interest therein at his own cost. 


The Contractor. 


The contractor will be responsible for the building 
until its acceptance by the board, and must make good 
all injuries sustained during construction from whatever 
cause. The contractor must show receipts (if the 
board elects te ask for them) before each payment. 

The contractor must give a bond with two responsi- 
ble sureties as provided by law, subject to the approval 
by vote of the board. 

The contractor must finally deliver the building whole, 
perfect, and clean, within the contract time, and must 
correct all defects discovered during the first month of 
use, unless the same are no fault of his. 


Excavation. 


The contractor must visit the site and examine 
same. The height of the first floor will be given, and 
the contractor must do all necessary excavation to 
bring the walls below frost. He must remove 6 inches 
of the black earth under the building, to prevent decay 
of vegetation under the building. 


Brick Work, 


The entire brick work including chimney, is to be 
built of good, hard, sound brick, to be laid straight and 
true, neatly pointed up and to be washed’down upon. 
completion. There is to be a 9-inch brick wall extend- ' 
ing under all interior wood partitions, for the support 
of partitions and floor joists. 

The smoke flue is to be plastered on the inside and is 
to be 12X12 inches in size ; it is also to be plastered 
on the outside, where it passes thru the ceiling and 
roof. 

All wood is to be kept from the flue one inch 
clear. Smoke flue is to have an 8-inch thimble for fur- 
nace pipe. 

Plastering. 

Lath all walls and ceilings with No. 1 white pine or 
cypress lath, with %-inch spaces, breaking joints every * 
seventh lath. 

Plaster all walls and ceilings, including inside of 
teacher’s closet, three coats; the first two coats to be 
hard plaster of an improved manufacture approved by 
the board, and the last coat to be a plaster Paris finish- 
ing coat. All plastered corners are to be rounded. 
Care is to be taken that plastering which will receive 
artificial blackboard isabsolutely straight and true. 
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The wall which will receive blackboard is to be plas- 
tered as above specified, as if no blackboard were to be 
used. If natural slate blackboard is used, the first two 
coats of plastering are to be put on ready for finishing 
coat, and the finishing coat behind natural slate black- 
board is to be omitted. 

Plastering is to extend tight up against window 
jambs and door jambs and down to floor behind base 
everywhere, to make the building warm. 


Carpenter Work. 


Floor joists are to be 2X12 inch and ceiling joists 
2X10 inch yellow pine, sound, dry, and well-seasoned. 
All other framing lumber to be white pine or yellow pine, 
sound, dry and well-seasoned. Joists and rafters are to 
be in one length. 

Valleys are to be in two pieces 28 inches each, 
thoroly spiked together. Exterior studding is to be 
2x6 inches, 12 feet long. Interior studding is to be 
2X6 inches, 12feet long. Wall plate for exterior walls . 
is to be 8X8 inches halved and pinned at corners, and « 
mortised for joists. All sills for interior walls are to be 
2x 8 inches. 

Plates for exterior studding are to be 2X6 inches, 
double, and plates for interior studding to be 2X6 
inches double. All corners and angles are to be built . 
up solid, nolathto run thru. All joists and studdings 
are to be 16 inches from center to center. 

Put double studding on each side of each door and 
window opening. School-room floor is to have one row 
of cross bridging 1 X 3 inches. 

Every pair of rafters is to have a 2X 4 inch cross tie 
8 feetlong. The valleys will brace the roof in the other 


: direction. / 


Tower. 


Tower is to have bell deck, covered with I. X. tin, and 
to have 3X8 inch scuttle, and also a scuttle in the ceil- 
ing of the school-room immediately under tower. 

The corner posts of the tower are to extend down to 
the top of ceiling joists and tobe braced. Ceiling joists 
under inside tower posts are to be treble, and the roof 
of tower is to be thoroly cross-braced. 


Porch. 


Porchis to be built as shown, of white pine, with $x 4 
inch white pine flooring, and to have white pine steps 
18 inch thick, with white pine railing and balusters. 

Ceiling of porch is to be first lined with roof sheath- 
ing, then to have one layer of straw paper, and then to 
be covered with {x 4 inch white pine ceiling. 


Ventilation. 


The ventilating flue is to be lined up with x6 inch 
yellow pine ceiling, and is to extend from under side of: 
floor joists to attic floor. On top of roof build a 12- 
inch globe ventilator of galvanized iron. 

The ventilating flue is to have sliding board in school- 
room so arranged as to close off the ventilating flue en- 
tirely when school is not in session. 

Belew the second and fifth windows puta 10x 10 inch 
ventilating register in the floor. The foul air will then 
pass directly thru these registers down between the 
earth and the floor towards the ventilating flue, pass up 
thru the ventilating flue to the attic, and spread-all 
over the attic ; thence the air will pass out thru the | 
globe ventilator in the top of the roof. In the outside 
wall below the floor build an opening 1 foot 6 inches x 1 
foot 6 inches, and run a galvanized iron duct 1 foot 6 
inchesX1 foot 6 inches under the floor to the under 
side of the furnace. 

Under the furnace cut a hole in the floor 24 inches in 
diameter and permit the air to strike against the bottom 


the outside wall so the cold air may be shut off from the 











i<— of the furnace. Provide a tight door in the opening of 


school when it is not in session. (An ordinary cast 
iron furnace costing about $45.00 f. o. b. is to be placed 
over the opening in the floor. The furnace is then to ~ 
receive a galvanized iron casing extending from the 
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floor to the top of the furnace. The cold air will then 
strike the furnace, where it will be warmed, rise be- 
tween the furnace and the galvanized iron casing, and 
pass out into the school-room. The furnace, casing, and 
smoke pipe will cost not to exceed $80.00 set in place.) 

By the above method the foul air leaves the room at 
about 68 or 70 degrees, will be drawn under floor and 
warm the floor, and it will be drawn thru the venti- 
ating flue to the attic, thereby warming the ceiling of 
the school-room. 

The Roof. 


Cover all outside walls, entire roof, tower and entire 
floor with No. I sheathing. 

Cover sheathing on all outside walls with one layer of 
good building paper (not tar paper), and cover the en- 
tire roof sheathing with one layer of tar paper. All 
paper is to be lapped 2 inches. 

Cover the entire roof and tower with first clear red- 
wood or cypress shingling, laid 4 inches to the weather. 
Each shingle is to have two galvanized iron shingle 
nails. 

The shingles are to be dipped for two-thirds their 
length from the bottom up, into best quality creosote 
shingle-stain. 

Valleys and bell deck are to be lined with I. X. tin 14 
inches wide. 

Ridges are to be formed with two x5 inch boards. 

Cornice is to be asshown on drawing. The eaves are 
to be lined with paper and {x4 inch white pine ceil- 
ing. 

' Outside Finish. 

Water table is to be 14 inches X 9% inches high, to 
have 143 inch cap and { quarter round underneath 
corner board. Window casings and door casings are to 
be 1¢ inches thick and 5 inches wide. 
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Window sills are to be 1? inches thick. Outside 
window casing is to be so placed as to permit of storm 
sash at a laterday. Care is to be taken that the building 
paper extends under all water tables, corner boards, door 
and window casings. 

All outside studdings are to be covered with narrow 
siding with 4 inch lap. Siding is to be white pine or 
red weod. 

Interior Finish. 


Cover all floors with §x4 inch tongued and grooved 
No. 1 yellow pine flooring ; all joints te be smoothed 
after laying. As soon as laid the floor is to receive one 
coat of boiled linseed oil mixed with 25 per cent. turpen- 
tine. 

Provide a ladder from attic to bell deck. 

The outside door is to have double strength glass in 
upperpanel. It is to be made of two thicknesses of 
white pine 14 inch each, making the door 24 inches 
thick, to be paneled and flush moulded. All inside doors 
are to be No. 1 white pine steck doors with five panels, 
hand smoothed for oil finish. 

The two teacher’s closet doors are to be 1% inches 
thick, to have three panels each. 

Outside door jamb is to be 18 inches thick, rebated. 
Inside door jamb is to be § inch thick, and is to have 
door stops. 

Teacher’s closet is to have seven shelves 14 inches 
wide, to be put on ratchets, so as to make them mova- 
ble. 

Windows are to have 1% inch yellow pine pulley stiles, 
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1. Escape holes in movable board for exit of foul air. 
2. Board te break the force of draft of fresh air. 
3. Entrance of fresh air. 


1 inches thick, to be filled with D. S. (double strength) 
glass. 

Sash is to be hung to cast iron weights with } inch 
Sampson or Silver Lake cord to have 2} inch anti-fric- 
tion axle pulleys, and all windows are to have 1% inch 
stool. 

Doors and windows are to have $5 inch casing with 
plinth at bottom and to be mitered on top. 

Base is to be $X7 inches, to have §X 3 inch mould on 
top and quarter round at bottom. 

Chalk trough is to run all around room and to be 1 
inches thick, to be hollowed for chalk, to project 2% 
inches, and to have x5 inch apron. 
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Run picture moulding all around school-room, level 
with the top of windows. 

All interior finish, with the exception of doors, is to 
be best quality yellow pine, hand smoothed for oil finish. 


Painting. ; 
Paint all tin immediately after laying and before 
covering, with two coats of approved mineral paint. 











EMM 











Slow-combustion ventilating stove. 

I, Section of stove showing—a, entrance of cold air; 4, en- 
trance of warmed air into room; ¢, smoke flue; d, fire-clay back 
of stove. 

2. Front elevation of same stove. 


Paint all exterior woodwork with three coats of pure 
linseed oil, pure white lead and best English pigments, 
and color as selected. 

The first coat of paint is to be 4 French ochre, 4 
white lead and oil. After first coat all nail holes and 
other defects are to be puttied. 

Varnish all interior woodwork three coats; first coat 
is to be a liquid filler, second and third coats a good 
standard varnish, list price not less than $2.50. 

Filler and first coat are to be rubbed down, last coat 
is to be flowed on. 


; Blackboards and Hardware. 


Blackboards will be put on by the board, and are not 
to be included in this contract. 

The carpenter will furnish complete and will put on 
all hardware. Each window is to have a heavy sash 
lock, and one flush sash lift. Front door is to have 
44x 44 inch lock with three steel tumblers, two keys, 
and three 44x 4% inch steel hinges. 

Each inside door is to have one tumbler lock and two 
4x 4 inch steel hinges. 

Teacher’s closet is to have one tumbler lock to one 
leaf, the other leaf to be hooked to shelf, each door to 
be hung with two 33 inch X 34 inch steel hinges. 

All locks are to have solid knobs, elongated escut- 
cheons. All hardware above specified is to be bronzed. 
ae 

Wortp’s Fair GrRounpbs, St. Louis, Mo.—The first 
flag pole to be raised on the World’s fair grounds is a 
mast of Oregon fir, on the tower of the Administration 
buildings. 

It has been suggested that the Idaho building be con- 
structed of lava rock, which abounds in that state. 

Two hundred acres of Forest Park have been set aside 
for the state buildings. Those already located are the 
Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. They will all be south of the 
main group, not far from the government building and 
the great art palace. 

The English press manifests a deep interest in the 
plan for the reproduction of the Burns cottage at the 
World’s fair. ° 

Senator Archer, as acting governor of Ohio, has 


signed the bill appropriating $75,000 for Ohio’s repre- 


sentation. ‘Senator Archer himself introduced the bill. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical oem saveeein aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be understood that all notes of school coppice are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 


nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Maitor of THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


The purchase of school equipment and supplies is a serious 
matter. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has frequently called atten- 
tion to the importance of it, and the monthly publication of a 
special department of notes ‘emphasizes the recognition of this 
fact. One point that cannot be too strongly insisted upon is 
the need of taking proper account of the quality of goods as 
well as of the responsibility of the firm furaishing them. 
Cheapness ought never to be an excuse for poor material. 
Everything ih school should be of the highest possible grade 
of excellence. Rather not have any piano, for instance, than 
purchase an unsatisfactory instrument ; in the long run it will 
be found most profitable to have bought from a firm like 
Steinway or Steinert. School furniture is best obtained from 
the American School Furniture Company, the New Jersey 
Church and School Furniture Company, or some other firm of 
equally well established reputation. In securing chemicals or 
chemical and physical apparatus and scientific instruments, it 
is especially important that only goods of the highest standard 
should be used in the class-room. Here the firm of Eimer & 
Amend is particularly commended. The material employed 
for instruction inthe natural sciences ought to be of a grade 
to be absolutely relied upon. Unscrupulous dealers often 
label chemicals and acids C. P. which are only commercial 
articles and not the chemically pure re-agents required in 
the laboratory. To experienced teachers these suggestions 
may appear commonplace, yet almost daily large sums are 
expended in an unintelligent, wasteful manner, just to get 
things cheaply, and without due regard to the peculiar im- 
portance of using only the best in school. 


The new Spencerian college buildings on Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, provide splendid facilities for the students 
and teachers. Both buildings are constructed of red pressed 
brick and stone, with white enameled terra cotta trimmings, 
and the roofs are of slate. They are twelve feet apart and 
are connected on every floor. 

On the ground floor are the bicycle-room, lunch-room, 
janitor’s room, publishing department, boys’ toilet-room, 
boiler-room, and other small apartments. The pediment of 
the colonial porch is supported by four massive columns, and 
the large lamp which is suspended from the ceiling in the 
porch is lighted by electricity. While there are 260 electric 
lights in the building the fixtures are so arranged that gas 
may be used. 

The hall, reception room, offices are finished in quartered 
oak. There is an autematic electric clock which not only regu- 
lates all the other clocks but rings the bell for classes as well. 

A telephone system connects all the principal rooms in the 
building. The typewriting department is a large, beautiful 
room which is furnished with fifty oak typewriter cabinets. 
At the end of the lower entrance hall is the stationery room 
where the students obtain their books, blanks, and sup- 
plies. 

All the departments connected with an up-to-date commer- 
cial college are lodged in spacious, well-equipped rooms. The 
counter of the business practice department is made of quar- 
tered oak, the front being of glass enclosed by turned and 
carved columns. There are drinking fountains on each floor 
that are supplied with filtered water. In addition to the 
marble washstands that are in the toilet rooms others are con- 
veniently located thruout the various rooms. There are hard- 
wood floors in every part of the buildings, and polished oak 
floors in the main hall, reception room, and offices. 

The furniture is of oak and there are 360 individual desks 
m3de especially for this school from original designs. The 
Practical Text-Book Company is connected with the Spence- 
rian college and every text-book used in the school is published 
by this firm as well as large quantities which are used by 
other schools and colleges in the United States and many 
foreign countries. Nearly 4,000 square feet of floor space in 
the new buildings is used for the storage of books and office 
work of the publishing department. 


The “ Holden System” of preserving books takes care of the 
inside as well as the outside of books. The covers are made 
of very heavy, waterproof, germproof, plain-finish leatherette, 
absolutely pure. One of the paper experts in the United 
States said, after subjecting it to many tests, that it is the 


strongest, toughest paper ever brought to his notice except- 
ing bank ledger paper. The fact that these covers are germ- 
proof renders them of high value to school communities, 
inasmuch as it has been discovered after careful investigation 
that many diseases have been communicated to large numbers 
of school-children thru the use of muslin covered books. The 
Holden self-binders are admirable for fastening in loosened 
leaves and strengthening weakenened and broken bindings, 
while the Holden transparent paper gives splendid satisfaction 
in mending torn school-books. It is strong, adheres ver ‘ectly, 
and is transparent. The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
is located in Springfield, Mass. 





A small quantity of Dixon’s Graphite sprinkled on saw- 
tables has been found very useful for lubricating purposes. 
For several years past this company has sold a dry, finely 
pulverized graphite to manufacturers and users of talking 
machines, phonographs, gramophones, and similar machines 
for lubricating the oiled springs. Operators have found 
that the introduction of the graphite between the coils of 
the spring prevents the binding of the same and the hum- 
ming or whirring sound which is sometimes produced when 
the springs are unwinding. 

Ironwork which is out of doors all the time may be ren- 
dered impervious to the weather if painted with Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint. A firm in New Zealand says of this 
te “We like it and use it wherever we can on the 
works.’ 





The window curtain fixtures made by the Buffalo Fixture 
Works have been adopted by the United States government 
for use in various schools and public institutions. 

Mr. H. A. Miller, of Hoagland, Ind., has invented a window 
and wall ventilator which should prove most useful in schools 
where no other system of ventilation prevails, such as com- 
monly goes with a heating system. It is made of galvanized 
iron, hollow and in section. It is adjustable to any window 
and brings fresh air into the room without causing a draft, 
and draws out the foul air. 








C. E. Sheppard Company, 87 Maiden lane, New York, are 
manufacturing a handy combination lock for letter-boxes, 
files, etc. It is simple in construction, yet cannot be opened, 
except by one knowing the combination, without breaking 
the lock. The combination is not complicated, however, and 
as the lock is made of the best steel, it is practically inde- 
structible. 

Mr. C. A. Rohde, of Milwaukee, Wis., is manufacturing a 
device for instructing young children to spell simple English 
words. The construction of the spelling board is simple. Six 
ribbons, on each of which the letters of the alphabet are 
printed in rotation, revolve on rollers, which are turned by 
hand. Across the center of the front are six circular open- 
ings thru which the letters may be seen, words of from two 
to six letters being spelled out. Accompanying the board is 
a series of thirty pictures of familiar objects, and the child’s 
interest can be directed from the picture to the spelling of the 
simple words that express the idea conveyed by the outline 
sketches. 








P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann street, New York, is having con- 
siderable success with the Van Everen’s Paper Adjustable 
Book Covers. They are easy to apply, cost little, and are 
substantial. He will send samples upon request. 


Bangor Slate Blackboards. 

E. J. Johnson & Company, of 38 Park Row, New York city, 
have an enviable reputation for fine slate blackboards. These 
are quarried and finished at Bangor, Pa., and are most popular 
blue black slates, owing to their strength and firmness of 
texture. The blackboards are made from what are termed 
“big beds,” so called because they are much larger than ueual, 
and also because they are of the finest texture and will make 
a perfectly smooth surface. Where a space is longer than 
five feet, the firm make two or more boards with perfectly 
true joints. All boards are guaranteed to arrive at purchas- 
er’s station unbroken and in good order. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


When a little more than twelve years ago the first Model 
No. 1 Smith Premier Typewriter was placed upon the market 
it represented a decided advance and important departure in 
typewriter manufacture. Starting fifteen years after the in- 
dustry was established, and handicapped by the prestige which 
had been gained by the then leading typewriting machines, its 
advance to the front rank was phenomenal. It sprang into 
popularity before it had been before the public six months, 
and its success was assured. To-day everywhere typewriting 
machines are mentioned or discussed the Smith Premier is one 
of the first thought of. It stands for all that is best in the 
art of typewriting. 

A great contrast exists between the Smith Premier Type- 
writer, as at present manufactured, and the original No. 1 
model, but the latter machine contained the germ of all im- 
provements that are shown in the models more recently issued 
by the makers. It was a pioneer in typewriter construction 
in so far as it presented many new and strikingly valuable or- 





iginal features. From time to time within the past twelve 
years other improvements have been added. 

Among the original features which gained for the Smith 
Premier Typewriter its popularity, and which have helped to 
hold it in its place before the public, are its almost friction- 
less mechanism with ball bearings for carriage and escape- 
ment; conical steel bearings for its type bars ; its steel rock- 
ing-shaft for transmitting the power from the key stem to 
the type, and the width of its type-bar bearings, which have 
insured absolute accuracy and uniformity in the stroke of its 
type at a comoron printing point. Uniform key depression is 
another Smith Premier feature which is worth mentioning, as 
well as the automatic ribbon feed with ribbon spools that re- 
verse themselves; single scale and swinging platen; the 
straight line keyboard ; the absolutely positive and permanent 
alignment ; the automatic paper guides, and other advantages 
which might be mentioned. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter was the first to introduce 
these and many other features now considered essential to the 
typewriter of high quality. Equally important is the auto- 
matic type cleaning device, by which all of the type can be 
cleaned in a few seconds without soiling the hands. 

The simplicity, ease of operation, and durability of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter has won the machine thousands of 
friends. 

Since Model No. 1 was brought out, and later retired from 
the field, five new models have been manufactured, all of which 
are before the public to-day. Of these the No. 2 is particularly 
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suited for legal work auu yeneral correspondence ; the No. 3, 
a wide carriage machine, for a great variety of tabular and 
commercial work. The No. 4 has eighty-four characters and 
is much used for general purposesabroad. The No. 5, writing 
a nine and one-half inch line, is well adapted for billing and 
other commercial uses. The No.6 takes paper eighteen and 
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one-half inches in width, and has eighty-four characters- 
Every one of these models is equipped with the Smith Premier 
complete keyboard with the keys arranged in straight lines in 
each direction. 

To the unexperienced operator the complete keyboard is a 
boon ; the operator of experience and the touch operator, par- 
ticularly, prefer it, because upon it the most rapid work can 
be done and there is not the possibility of error which arises 
thru the improper manipulation of a shift key. 

It was due to the advantages here enumerated, as well as to 
its excellence of mechanical construction, that the Austrian 
Ministry of Justice some months ago, after an exhaustive 
competitive test lasting for three months, decided that none 
but Smith Premier Typewriters should be purchased or used 
in any of the twelve hundred courts of justice in the Austrian 
empire, at the same time awarding contract for typewriters 
to be furnished to these courts to the representative of the 
makers at Vienna. 

The same reasons have influenced the British authorities in 
South Africa to adopt the Smith Premier for use in all the 
magistrates’ courts in that jurisdiction; the United States 
war department to purchase it in large numbers for use in 
the Philippines, and the medical department of the United 
States army to buy last month fifty-six Smith Premier Type- 
writers on a single order. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter is employed all over the 
world for use in government departments. Even the king of 
Siam has made the Smith Premier the official machine of his 
court, and all the Siamese embassies are equipped with it; and 
the king of Tonga, one of the South Sea islands, is an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Smith Premier and enjoys operating it. 

More than sixty-seven per cent. of the typewriting machires 
purchased by the Canadian government during the fiscal year 
lately closed were Smith Premiers, and nine-tenths of the 
typewriters sent out with the troops from Canada to’ South 
Africa were of the same manufacture. Some of the greatest 
security companies of the United States use it exclusively, and 
it is to be assumed that they are able to get what they prefer. 

Equipped with the card plates the Smith Premier is used by 
more than fifty per cent. of the great libraries of the United 
States for indexing and cataloging. Examples of libraries 
using it for these purposes are the Carnegie, at Pittsburg, the 
United States Patent Office, Scientific, at Washington, and 
many others. 

In the factory of the Smith Premier Typewriter Company at 
Syracuse, N. Y., a complete typewriter is turned out every six 
minutes of the working day, and yet the firm reports the great- 
est difficulty in keeping up with its currentorders. These are 
some indications of the wonderful victories won by the Smith 
Premier Typewriter within a dozen years. 

The secret of this as of all genuine, solid success is the con- 
stant study of possible improvement of the writing machines. 
Able minds are on the lookout for better appliances and in- 
genious devices for making the operation of the machine 
easier and increase its capacity. The Smith Premier is aiming 
at nothing short of perfection in writing machines. 

Just as THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is going to press a cablegram 
is received by the New York 7ribune announcing that the Aus- 
trian minister of finance has awarded to the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company an exclusive contract for the supply of 
typewriting machines to the finance ministry and its subordin- 
ate branches thruout the entire empire. This, like the recent 
contract with the same company to supply all the courts of 
the empire, was the result of a competitive test conducted by 
the government. 





The Smith Premier Company has completed plans for the 
erection of a seven-story building to adjoin its present fac- 
tory in Syracuse. This building will enable the company to 
double its present output. 

The following officers were elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the Smith-Premier Typewriter Company : President 
Lyman C. Smith; vice-president and secretary, Monroe C. 
Smith; treasurer, W. H. Smith; assistant secretary, L. S. 
Wilson. 





Hinds & Noble, New York city, are moving their establish- 
ment from the Cooper Institute building, where they have been 
located for 17 years, to 31, 33, 35 West Fifteenth street, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth avenues, where they will occupy the 
whole of the ground floor and basement of the Beldon build- 
ing. Their new quarters will be more commodious, admit- 
ing of the continuance of growth both in their business as 
publishers of educational books and that of wholesalers and 
retailers of school and college books. 
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Che Educational Trade Field. 


D. Appleton & Company will move from 72 Fifth avenue to 
436-438 Fifth avenue within afew weeks. The Appletons 
will then be farther uptown than any of the other publishing 
houses. It is believed the new library will become a place 
where publishers will congregate. For the last twenty years 
there has been a steady migration northward on the part of 
all publishers. 


The White Mountain Paper Company, recently organized 
with a capital stock of $25,000,000, is about to begin active 
competition with the International Paper Company. ‘The 
former corporation has begun the erection at Portsmouth, N. 
H., of one of the largest pulp and paper plants in the country, 
120 acres of land having been purchased for this purpose. 
The company will employ about 2,600 men. 


Two new summer schools will be started by Silver, Burdett 
& Company this year, in addition to the Eastern school at 
Boston and the Western school at Evanston, IIl., conducted by 
them heretofore. The courses in public school music to be 
given under the auspices of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods at Los Angeles, will be conducted by Mr. Edwin A. 
Cox The school of the South will be conducted in connection 
with the Klindworth Conservatory of Music, Carnegie Place, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The J. L. Hammett Company, 116-120 Summer street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., have opened classes in raphia and reed work at 
their store for the convenience of teachers mand around Bos- 
ton. These classes, which will be under the direction of Miss 
Gertrude Peaseley, will be held at 2 and 4 P. M. on each Sat- 
urday foratime. At the first lesson tools will be loaned and 
the material furnished free. Admission to the classes will be 
twenty-five cents. 


The New York office of J. L. Hammett Company has re- 
moved to 43-45 East Nineteenth street. Recent removals to 
this street have been the American School Furniture Company 
and the Andrews School Furniture Company. The former 
have now beautiful and commodious quarters in the Cluett 
building. They occupy the entire second story of this build- 
ing and are able to have showrooms, offices, and storerooms in 
one immense room, instead of having various departments 
scattered in twenty or more rooms as was the case when 
the American Company’s offices were at 111 Fifth avenue. 


A. S. Barnes, New York, report a prosperous spring book 
season, which they say is a repetition of last fall's tremen- 
dous output. 


The Hygienic School Furniture Company of 32 Bond street, 
New York, has gone cut of existence. 


The Crowell Apparatus Company, at Indianapolis, Ind., have 
greatly extended the scope of their business in recent months, 
and there are to be still further departures in the present di- 
rection. The object is to include all lines of school supplies. 
The advertisement in the present number indicates that aside 
from the supply of chemicals and chemical apparatus the firm 
is prepared to furnish complete manual training equipment, 
.pictures, and many other things needed in modern schools, 


The condition of the typewriter business is considered a 
good index to the general commercial situation. The Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company announce that they propose to ex- 
tend the capacity of their works in Ilion, N. Y., so as to nearly 
double their present production. The business of this com- 
pany has increased so rapidly in every department as to war- 
rant the erection of new buildings and greater facilities in 
every direction. This concern is the largest of its kind in the 
world, and its perfectly organized system touches the com- 
mercial world everywhere. 


A. W. Baker & Company, of Boston, Mass., have united 
with D. Webster Allen, manufacturer of church and school 
furniture, and slate blackboards, and with E. Totman & 
Company, manufacturers of general hardware, under the cor- 
porate name of Allen,Totman & Company. They are located 
in the Wakefield building, 90 Canal street, Boston, where they 
have a large and well-lighted show room. 

The new firm will continue to run the factory in West Som- 
erville, where they will manufacture kindergarten tables, kin- 
dergarten materials, number tables, blackboards of wood, 
slate, cloth, paper, and tale plate, desks, sloyd and manual 
training tools, benches, and outfits. Anything in the line of 
church furniture can also be supplied by the united firm. Mr. 
Arthur W. Baker, for eighteen years with J. L. Hammett, will 
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manage the West Somerville factory, and Miss Elsie M. Baker, 
formerly with J. L. Hammett, will have charge of the sales- 
room in Boston. Mr. Charles Hammett will continue with the 
new firm and will look after the New England trade. 


D.C. Heath & Company, owing to a large increase in their 
New York business, have moved their offices to the Parker 
building, 227 Fourth avenue, between 18th and 19th streets. 
Their new quarters afford considerably larger facilities for 
the handling of their business. The offices are fitted up in 
excellent taste and are very attractive. Teachers and school 
officers are sure of a cordial welcome. 


The American Radiator Company, Chicago, announce that 
they have made arrangements with the Titusville Iron Com- 
pany to offer to the trade their entire output of Acme fire box 
boilers, improved in many essential particulars. 


The Robert Grant Company has been incorporated at Phila- 
delphia with a capital stock of $500,000 for the purpose of 
manufacturing typewriter supplies. The incorporators are 
Cleveland V. Childs, James R. Mapletoft and H. N. Smith. 


The well-known firm of Eberhard Faber have removed their 
entire stock to their new factory adjoining the old one at 
Greenpoint, borough of Brooklyn. Instead of being shipped 
from the store, all orders will in future be shipped direct 
from the factory. 


The first injunction case brought to determine the power of 
the postmaster-general to charge a higher rate under the de- 
partmental regulation promulgated July 17, 1901, was decided 
in favor of the complainant May 6. Under the amended reg- 
ulation the postmaster-general has excluded from the second- 
class rate a large number of publications. The Railway Equip- 
ment and Publication Company served an injunction on the 
postmaster-general to prevent the charge of third-class instead 
of second-class rate on the complainant’s publication known 
as “ The Pocket List of Railroad Officials.” Justice Bradley, 
of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, who ren- 
dered the verdict, decided that the regulation goes beyond the 
law. Several other cases of a similar nature are pending. 


The Standard School Furnishing Company has removed from 
45 to 47 Jackson street, Chicago, to 149 and 151 Michigan 
avenue. The change is necessitated by the rapidly increasing 
business of the firm. 


The text-book committee of the Pittsburg board of educa- 
tion has recommended the adoption of the following: Mc- 
Laughlin’s “History of the American Nation,” Botsford’s 
‘History of Greece,” Morey’s “Outline of Roman History,” 
Adam's “Complete Geography,” Needham’s “ Lesson’s in Geol- 
ogy,” Davenport’s “Introduction to Zoology,” Brigham’s Text- 
Book of Geology,” Maxwell & Smith’s “ Writing in English,” 
Williams & Roger’s “Seventy Lessons in Spelling,” Milne’s 
“ Higher Algebra,” Jagemann’s “ Elements of German Syntax,” 
and Jagemann’s “ Material for Grammar and Prose Composi- 
tion.” 


The various publishing houses have been instructed by the 
clerk of the text-book committee of Minneapolis that their 
agents must not interview any members of the board, the 
superintendent, the yrincipals, or the teachers of the various 
schools. 


The Chicago headquarters of the Macmillan Company have 
been removed from the McClurg building to the Studebaker 
building, which now houses such publishers as D. C. Heath & 
Company, Ginn & Company, Silver, Burdett & Company, Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Werner School Book Company, and 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Potter & Putnam, New York, announce that the sales of 
their Inductive Geography are rapidly increasing. Council 
Bluffs is one of the recent additions to their list. 


By recent purchase, the Dixon Company has acquired ten 
houses adjoining their pencil factory, in order that they may 
extend their works and be able to keep up with their school 
business. The last five years has seen a steady increase in 
their educational department. A recent issue of Graphite 
gave an extended sketch of this firm and their plant. 


The A. H. Andrews Company, Chicago, have moved into 
their new factory plant, which is located at Twenty-second 
and Fish streets and cost $150,000. It is supplied with elec- 
tric lights, elevators, sprinklers, and all modern conveniences. 
Manager Holbrook, who recently assumed charge, has already 
demonstrated his ability and has increased the efficiency of 
all departments. 
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The first annual dinner of the Subscription Book Publishers’ 
Association was recently held at the Arena, 41 West Thirty- 
first street, New York. Among those present were F. A. Win- 
ship, of Harper & Brothers; E. L. Dillingham, of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; and C. W. Stansbury, of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. Charles T. Dillingham, of Hardy, Pratt & Company, 
presided. 


Among the recent adoptions of the clock systems arranged 
by the Fred. Frick Clock Company, of Waynesboro, VPa., are 
the following : 


MeKinley Memorial school, Waynesboro, Pa., program clock 
in handsome grandfather case, twelve secondary clocks and six- 


teen bells. 
Program clocks for four sehools of Butte,Mont. These build- 


ings will have complete bell systems controlled from the pro- 
gram clocks, but no secondary clocks. 

Francis Shimmer academy, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
program clocks and complete bell system. 

Doane college, Crete, Neb., one of our best program clocks 
which will operate the bell system of the college. 

High school, Pine Bluffs, Ark , one of the best program clocks 
and bell system complete, 

Hackley Hall, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., one of our com- 
plete program and time systems. 

McMaster university, Toronto, Can., complete program and 
time system. 

We are pleased to note that the Aurora Acetylene Company, 
who advertise in our columns, have been given the highest 
award, a gold medal, at the Charleston & West Indian Expo- 
sition, ou their acetylene generators. The Aurora Acetylene 
Company were in competition with the largest manufacturers 
of this country, and they are to be congratulated upon their 
victory. We understand that their lighting apparatus ob- 
tained a much higher mark than any other generator ex- 
hibited.. The address of this company is Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ames & Rollinson, designers and engrossers, have moved 
from their eld building to 203 Broadway, in the Mail and Ex- 
press building, where they will be better situated for carrying 
on their work of engrossing resolutions, designing and execut- 
ing fine illuminated work, coat of arms, book plates, book cover 
catalogs, diploma, and general illustrating and art work. 


WH 
New Catalogs. 


A very full and detailed catalog of ‘“ Builders’ Hardware” 
has recently been issued by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Com- 
pany, of New York city. It is a book of nearly 300 pages, 
bound in cloth, and profusely illustrated. It contains descrip- 
tions, illustrations, and prices of all sorts of builders hard- 
ware, such as locks, door checks, bells, knobs, hinges, sash 
fasteners, etc., etc. The catalog is of great interest to boards 
of education and others who are at the present time, or who 
contemplate building new school-houses. The book is designed 
to reach the individual builder and not thetrade. Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Company make the generous offer of the book, 
free of cost, to anvone who will give them the assurance that 
they intend, sooner or later, to buy from this line. 


A new illustrated catalog has been issued by the Standard 
School Furnishing Company, of Chicago, describing their Olm- 
sted Artificial or Seamless Stone Slate Blackboard, which is 
being extensively adopted and is giving good satisfaction in 
all parts of the country.' 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, have issued an in- 
teresting brochure entitled “Some New Books and Their 
Writers.” Besides reviews of important works, much enter- 
taining insight into authors’ methods of work is given. The 
brochure is a fine example of the bookmaker’s art, both as to 
typography and illustrations. A description of the new 
Lippincott building on Washington square, Philadelphia, is 
also given. It is said that this building holds the most com- 
plete of modern equipments in this country for the making, 
handling, and publishing of books. It is one of a very few 
establishments in which all the operations in the production 
of books and magazines are performed under one roof and by 
the publishers themselves. The structure is of pressed brick 
with terra cotta trimming, and its solidity and dignified de- 
sign are impressive. It has its own electric plant and a sys- 
tem of fireproof vaults for manuscripts, valuable books and 
plates. On the first floor are the editorial offices, counting 
room, and show and storerooms for stock. On the floor above 
are the offices of Lippincott’s Magazine, its distributing de- 
partment and storage room. The printing and binding de- 
partments are on the third floor, while machinery for the 
gathering, folding, and finishing of books and a composing de- 
partment occupy the upper floors. 


Ginn & Company have issued a smal] catalog containing 
their list of books on nature study published alphabetically by 


One of our finest 
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authors. The list includes the names of many old friends, 
whose usefulness in our schools has been demonstrated by long 
experience. One of the newer books noted is Nature Study 
and Life, by C. F. Hodge, a scholarly, practical, and exhaustive 
work on nature study that every teacher should own. 


GS 


Personal Items. 


H. G. Mifflin, Jr., the son of H. G. Mifflin, of the Houghton, 
Mifflin publishing firm, has brought with him from Europe an 
autograph of the German emperor for which he paid just 75 
cents while one of a party on board a German ship in the 
North where the emperor's yacht was also cruising. A 
German lady secured the emperor’s autograph as a contribu- 
tion for a raffle for the benefit of the ship’s crew. Mr. 
Mifflin bought three tickets and being a lucky man got the 
lucky number. The circumstance gave Mr. Mifflin consider- 
able distruction during his tour in Germany where he was 
deferentially pointed out and whispered about as “der Mann 
mit der Namensunterschrift des Kaisers,” the long word stand- 
ing for the precious autograph. 


The Dixon Cracible Company, Jersey City, have notified 
stockholders that the indebtedness of $1,600,000 owed ten 
years ago has been entirely wiped out, and that there now is 
a surplus of $1,300,000. 


Mrs. Julia A. Harper, widow of James Harper, founder of 
the publishing firm of Harper & Brothers, died recently at her 
_ 4Grammercy Park, New York. She waseighty- one years 
old. 

The firm of Harper & Brothers was founded by James and John 
Harper on Dover street in old New York. The first publica- 
tion was “Seneca’s Morals;” the second, “Mayor's Latin 
Syntax ;” the third, “Locke on the Human Understanding.” 
In 1828 they were burned out, but, undismayed, they pur- 
chased the Cliff and Pearl street property now occupied by the 
present house, long famous as Franklin square. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn, the well-known publisher, was recently 
honored by thirty of his townsfolk, representative citizens of 
Winchester, Mass, by a dinner in appreciation of his recent 
purchase of Ringeley, a beautiful park in the center of Win- 
chester. But for his timely purchase, this beautiful expanse 
of trees and lawns would have been divided by speculators into 
one hundred house lots. 


W. L. Oliver has left Eaton & Company to take a position 
with the Union Book Company. 


The Appleton country seat at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
about sixteen acres in extent, has been sold by the executors 
of the estate to Frank A. Munsey. There is on the place a 
large stone mansion, now occupied under lease by Samuel L. 
Clemens (Mark Twain). 


The American School Furniture Company have elected Mr. 
M. H. Murphy, of Manitowoc, Wis., a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the firm. He will have supervision over 
the manufacturing interests of the company, which comprise 
ten plants in various parts of the vountry. 


Mr. C. L. Barstow, manager of Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany’s educational department, has just returned from a trip 
to Ohio. He reports the adoption by the Ohio Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle of The Human Nature Club, by Edward Thorndike, 
of Teachers college. For three successive years one of Long- 
mans’ books has been required in the study course for this 
state teachers’ association. 


Mr. G. I. Kelley, Nebraska, agent for Maynard, Merrill & 
Company, has resigned to accept a government position at 
Manila. 


Captain J. C. Scott, who died recently in Vandalia, IIl., 
had been in the book field continuously for over thirty years. 
During this period he was employed by Wilson, Hinkle & Com- 
pany; Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company, and the American 
Book Company. He was seventy-seven years old. 


The American Book Company has appointed D. W. Dingess 
of West Virginia to succeed Mr. C. C. Griffith in the Pennsy]- 
vania field. The latter has gone into the life insurance busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Warren C. Speakman, of West Chester, Pa., has accepted 
an offer from the Central Accident Insurance Company, of 
Pittsburg. For the past ten years he has been identified with 
Silver, Burdett & Company, having had charge of the sale of 
their books in Southeastern Pennsylvania. Thru his efforts 
many of the publications of this firm have been introduced into 
the leading cities and towns of his territory. 
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Johns Hopkins University Press has just issued a volume of 
tributes of friends of the late Prof. Herbert B. Adams. It 
contains a portrait of Dr. Adams and a sketch of his life by 
Professor Ely, in addition t» the various eulogies. It is tastily 
gotten up. 


For the second time in fifteen years, Prof. J. Laurence 
Laughlin has revised his “Klements of Political Economy,” 
published by the American Book Company. The continued 
success of this text-book is certainly a matter of congratula- 
tion to author, publisher, and public alike. 


Longmans’ English Grammar has been adopted for use in 
the public schools of New York city. 


Much praise is being given “A Child's Garden of Verses,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, just issued by Rand, McNally & 
Company. It is beautifully illustrated in colors and wash 
drawings, by E. Mars and M. H. Squires. It is daintily bound 
and altogether it is as fine an example of artistic printing as 
many editions de luxe which sell for many times its modest 
price. 


The Macmillan Company have just issued “ Principals of 
Sanitary Science and the Public Health,” by Prof. Sedgwick, 
which exposes some popular fallacies and is most practical and 
instractive thruout. 


Longmans, Green & Company have just issued a new edition 
of Prof. Richard E. Dodge’s ‘‘ Reader in Physical Geography.” 
The demand for this popular work continues unabated. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently imported The Inter- 
national Students’ Atlas a series of 105 physical, political, and 
statistical maps compiled from British and foreign surveys, 
and the latest results of international research. The atlas 
is designed to illustrate all text-books of physical and po- 
litical geography, and forms a complete reference atlas for 
students’ general uses. 


A representative of Harper Brothers, when asked which 
part of the year was most prolific in new books, said : 

“In our own case, we find it more profitable to distribute 
the publication of important books over the year, so that they 
shall not be crowded into a few months at the close of the 
year, when they are apt to jostle each other out of the way 
of public recognition. If a book gets a good start in the 
spring, it is likely to hold the public interest thruout the 
summer and thus enjoy a good sale in the falland winter. We 
are following out this plan to a large extent this spring.” 


The New Amsterdam Book Company intend to publish at 
once a series of valuable works to be called the Commonwealth 
Library. The books selected include almost every department 
of literature except fiction, but will be especially strong in 
Americana history, early exploration on the Western continent, 
rare American, and the masterpieces of English literature. A 
specialty will be made of publishing books that have usually 
been obtainable only at high prices, and these will be issued at 
the same price as the average work of fiction, thus bringing 
the series within the means of the ordinary student. The vol- 
umes will be unusually attractive in appearance ; the various 
portraits will be printed on plate paper from photogravure 
plates made specially for the books; the maps are reduced 
facsimiles of the originals in the rare editions; the books 
will be small enough to be carried in the pocket and yet large 
enough to be clearly and legibly printed. Each volume will 
be a valuable addition to the public or private library. Among 
the masterpieces selected for early publication are Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘ Literature and Dogma,” Gosse’s “ Romance of Nat- 
ural History,” Froudes “Short Studies on Great Subjects,” 
General Butlers “ Wild Northland,” and ‘Stebbing’s “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh.” 


D. C. Heath & Company have just issued “ Elementary Phy- 
siology,” by Buel P. Colton. This book, which is intended es- 


pecially for pupils in the grammar grades presents the ele- 


ments of physiology and anatomy in direct form and shows 
their application to hygiene. The practical side of physiology 
and the connection between good health and proper habits is 
clearly set forth. The book contains the proportion of matter 
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devoted to the study of stimulants and narcotics required by 
the various state laws. 


“Elements of Paysics,” published by the same firm, combines 
experimental and descriptive physics ina manner suited to 
schools with a limited laboratory equipment. All the work is 
practical; the experiments can be done with home-made ap- 
paratus ; the directions are clear and explicit ; the illustra- 
tions helpful. 


The Macmillan Company will shortly issue a series of books 
called the “Personal Problem” series. They are intended to 
have more definitely educational value than ordinary text- 
books, and are intended to help shape the ideals and lives of 
young people. In their entirety the series will discuss vari- 
ous problems of the greatest importance. 


The Twentieth Century Text-Books of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany have, during the last few years, marked an advance in 
methods of education. The series is intended to comprise 100 
volumes, many of which have already appeared. The beauti- 
ful illustrations in half tone are object lessons in themselves. 
“An Introduction to Physical Geography,” by Prof. G. K. 
Gilbert and Prof. Albert Perry Brigham will be issued during 
the present month. 


we 
Books Under Way. 


D. C. Heath & Company. 
Norton’s Heart of Oak Books I. and II., revised edition, IJus- 
trated by Frank T. Merrill. 
A Brief Qualitative Chemical Analysis, by John B. Garvin. 
Elementary Hygiene for the Tropics, by Azel Ames, M. D. 
Heath's Graded Spelling Book, by J. H. Haaren. 
Atwood's Complete Graded Arithmetic, seventh grade. 
Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic, eighth grade. 
The Principles of Arithmetic, by H. O. R. Siefert. 
The Beginners’ Algebra, by Webster Wells and Claribel Ger- 
rish. 
The Elements of Agriculture, by F. P. Seaver. 
Inductive Plane Geometry, by G. I. Hopkins. 
Verne’s Vingt Mille Lieues sous les Mers. 
First Scientific French Reader. 
Kriiger & Smith’s German Conversation Book. 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 
ie Thoughts : Second Series, by ‘‘C,” (Mrs. James Farley 
Cox). 
The Love Story of Abner Stone, by Rdwin Carlile Litsey. 
A World’s Shrine,” by Virginia W. Johnson. 
Novello, Ewer & Company. 
Second Music Reader, by F. E. Howard. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Character Building, by Booker T. Washington. 
American Food and Game Fishes, by David Starr Jordan and 
Barton W. Evermann. 
Belshazzar, by William Stearns Davis. 
Ginn & Company. 
Advanced First Reader, by Ellen M. Cyr. 
Handbook of Perspective, by Otto Fuchs. 
The Mother Tongue, Book IIL, by J. H. Gardiner, G. L. Kit- 
tredge, and Sarah L. Arnold. 
A History for Graded and District Schools, by Ellwood W. 
Kemp. 
Step by Step, by S. C. Peabody. 
Shades and Shadows and Perspective, by O. E. Randall. 
Studies in American History, by Sara M. Riggs. 
Earth and Sky, No. II., J. H. Stickney. 
College Algebra (revised edition), G. A. Wentworth. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 
Language thru Nature, Literature, and Art, by Miss H. A. 
Perdue and Miss S. E. Griswold. 
Composition and Rhetoric, Based on Literary Models, by 
Rose M. Kavana and Dr. Arthur Beatty. 
Hand-Loom Weaving, by Mattie P. Todd. 
A Bird Calendar, by Clarence Moores Weed. 
A Flower Calendar, by Clarence Moores Weed. 
New Century Readers by Grades, Book VIII. 
Eskimo Stories, by Mary E. Smith. 
Viking Tales, by Jennie Hall. 
King Arthur and His Knights, by Maude L. Radford. 
The Story of Achilles and Hector, adapted from the Iliad of 
Homer, by Agnes Cook Gale. 
The Cricket on the Hearth, by Charles Dickens, edited by 
George B. Aiton. 
Canterbury Classics: The King of the Golden River, by John 
Ruskin, edited by Katharine Lee Bates. _ 
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Notes of New Books, | 


Observations and Exercises on the Weather. Laboratory 
Work, in Physical Geography and Meteorology, by James A. 
Price, A. M, instructor in physiography in the high school, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. This manual aims to lead the student to 
substitute observation and induction for speculations upon the 
weather. He is first to make the usual complete records of 
weather observations for a sufficient period to enable him to 
reason correctly from the records. Then such questions are 
to be answered as will necessitate careful comparison and lead 
to the logical results. The book must prove helpful to all 
teachers who desire to interest their pupils in careful observa- 
tions. The instruments required are few and inexpensive, 
most of the observations being without instruments. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago ) 


Longmans’ English Grammar is offered as a technical gram 
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mar only for use in the seventh and eighth grades, or perhaps 
the sixth according to the year when the logical study of lan- 
guage is introduced. Recognizing the sudden transition from 
practice work to that which calls forth greater mental ac- 
tivity, this book begins by giving the pupils something to do 
that they can do, and so vy induction develops the first of the 
parts of speech ; and in like manner the verb, followed imme- 
diately by the sentence in its two parts. The method is tho- 
roly inductive thruout, each progressive step being made by 
means of doing something that the pupil is prepared for doing. 
Diagramming is sometimes regarded as a necessity, and, as 
such, a brief but thoro system has been included. The value 
of memorizing rules of syntax is fast gaining recognition 
among old teachers, and especially writers ; hence the author 
has not only found it desirable to give such rules, but to add 
some very carefully selected exercises for correction. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 12mo., 345 pp. 65 cents.) 


(Continued an page 668.) 





New Cexrt-Books. 


This list includes books received since April 25. 


Title. Author, 


Price, Publisher. 


LITERATURE, READING, SPELLING. 


Standard First Reader and Teachers 
Manual 
Brumbaugh’s Standard Third Reader 
An Advanced Rational Speller 
Spelling and Word Building 
Standard Literature Series—Scott 
Julius Cesar 
An Introduction to the Study of English 
Poetry 
A History of English Literature 
HISTORY AND CIVICS. 
Four American Explorers 
Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs 
William McKinley 
Our Country’s Story 
The Teaching of History and Civics 
LANGUAGES. 
Mon Ouce et Mon Cure 
A Spanish Grammar 
Advanced French Prose Composition 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Grammar School Geography 
Elementary Physical Geography 
Story of China 
MATHEMATICS AND BOOKKEEPING. 


Academic Algebra 
Complete Graded Arithmetic 
The Universal System of Practical Book- 
keeping 
ART. 
Van Dyck 
SCIENCE, 


Nature, Myth and Story 
The Brook-Book 
Among the Waterfowl 
Temperance Helps for Primary Teachers 
Animal Activities 
A Comprehensive Guide Book to Natural 
Hygiene and Humane Diet 
The Earth’s Beginning 
Animal Forms 
Elements of Physics 
Essentials of Chemistry 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Evolutionary Philosophy 

The Claybornes 

An American at Oxford 

Jackanapes and the Brownies 

Sarita, The Carlist 

Uncle Sam’s Trustee 

Typee, Life in the South Seas 

Undine 

The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths 
The Reasonableness of Faith 

Don Quixote 

A Pasteboard Crown 

When Old New York was Young 

The Courage of Conviction 

Bylow Hill 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
What is Religion ? 

A Lay Thesis on Bible Wines 

Home Thoughts 

From Cradle to School 


Isaac K, Funk 


Ida M. Daly 
Eugene Bouton 


Shakespeare es < “ 

Mark Liddell .25 Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Moody & Lovett 25 Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Nellie F. Kingsley Werner School Book Co. 

Emma A. Fox 65 Baker & Taylor Co. 

John Hay 225 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Eva M. Tappan Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Henry E. Bourne Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ed. by E. White 50 American Book Co 

M. Ramsey Henry Holt &Co. 

V. E, Francois 80 American Book Co. 

Alexis E. Frye Ginn & Co. 

W. M. Davis “ 

R. Van Bergen 60 American Book Co. 

Beman & Smith Ginn & Co. 

George Atwood 1.60 D.C. Heath & Co. 

E. L. Thurston 1.25 American Book Co. 

Estelle M. Hurll Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Thompson 39 The Morse Co. 

Mary R. Miller 1.35 Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Herbert K. Job 1.35 se cl 

L. M. Freese Woman’s Temp. Pub. Asso., Chi. 

N. L. French Longmans, Green & Co. 
1.00 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Sir Robert S. Ball 1.80 D. Appleton & Co. 

Jordan & Heath 1.10 < 

Fisher & Patterson D.C. Heath & Co. 

Hessler & Smith 1.20 Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

L. T. Chamberlain .60 Baker & Taylor Co. 

William Sage 1.50 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

John Corbin 1.50 s 

j. H. Ewing 285 ss +s 

Arthur Marchmont 1.50 Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

J. K. Bahgs 1.75 Riggs Pub. Co. 

Herman Melville 145 D.C. Heath & Co. 

F. De La Motte Fouqué .30 s _ 

W. H. Page 1.00 Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Dr. W. S. Rainsford 1.25 és “ 

Ed. by Burt & Cable .60 Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Clara Morris 1.50 s is 

C. Hemstreet 1:25 ss < 

T. R. Sullivan 1.50 “ 

George Cable 1.25 “ es 

H. Pyle .60 5 ss 

Lyof N. Tolstoi .60 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

E, Emerson Ay I Merrill & Baker 

Mrs. Cox 1.20 A. S. Barnes Co. 

Mrs. Ballin 1.25 E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Christopher Sower Co. 

B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

University Publishing Co. 
“ “ “ce 
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School Laws: Recent Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHEr. 


School Treasurer—Bondsmen’s Liability—Misapplication of 
Money, 


1. Upon the application of the school trustees in a civil 
city, money that had been appropriated for the erection of 
new school buildings was paid to the treasurer of the school 
board. No additional bond was filed by the trustees, but Sec- 
tion 5976, Burnes’ Statute, provides that the treasurer and his 
trustees become liable on his general bond for the proper ap- 
plication of such money. 

2. The bondsmen of a public officer charged with the duty 
of receiving and paying out money that is placed in his hands 
in whatever manner are not relieved from liability for failure 
to account for the same. 

3. The sureties on an official bond cannot escape liability 
for public money received by their principal who holds public 
office, and the judgment against such bondsmen must be af- 
firmed. 

Hogue et al. vs. State Ex. rel. Indiana. App. C., May 1, 1902. 


Schoo! Board—Power to Delegate—Proposal for Supplies, 


1. A board of education organized under P. L. 1900, p. 192, 
may delegate to a committee the negotiations for a contract 
for supplies, but the result of the negotiations must be con- 
sidered by the board before the contract is awarded. 

If fraud is shown by boards of education in awarding their 
contracts, or discretion is manifestly absurd the court may 
interfere otherwise the board has the power vested in them to 
act freely in this matter. 

2. When the statute does not require the board of educa- 
tion to invite proposals for supplies, it may, after receiving 
proposals, act independently in awarding the contract, where 
its power is exercised.in good faith and within reasonable dis- 
cretion. 

3. A board of education not required to advertise for pro- 
posals for doing work, may enter into any contract it deems 
best without reference to any advertisement made. 

4. Accontract by the board of education, not entered into 
in accordance with its advertisement, is not invalid for that 
reason alone. 

Kraft & Moore vs. Board of Education. N J.S.C. Feb. 24, 
1902. 


Contract Mistake— School Township— Ordering Books— Special 
Meeting. 

1. Anaction was brought against W. and a school town- 
ship on an order for books signed, “ W., President School 
Board.” In the pleadings against W. he answered that neither 
of the parties intended he should be personally bound, but only 
the township. If the contract was written so as to bind him, 
it was due to a mutual mistake, and its reformation was re- 
quested. The plaintiff in this case was not entitled to judg- 
ment on the pleadings. 

2. It is immaterial whether a contract by a school town- 
ship is made at a special meeting of which no notice is given, 
as it is assumed that all members of the board are present. 

Code, sec, 2783 provides that a school township may pur- 
chase books toa certain amount 
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inasmuch as the claim can not be established that the officers 
acted corruptly, fraudulently, or paid more than a resonable 
amount. 

When the officers of a school district have paid from the 
district fund the expenses incurred by a lawsuit resulting from 
their,expelling a pupil, the same judgment holds true as in the 
last case cited. 

Kagy vs. Independent District of West Des Moines et al. 
Iowa, 8S. C. Apr. 8, 1902. 


Centralized School System—School Corporation— Election— 
Subsequent Incorporation—Effect on Trustees—Change. 


1. The statute (Burnes’ 90, sec. 5914) makes of each civil 
township and each incorporated town or city a distinct muni- 
cipal corporation for school purposes, by the name and style 
of the civil township, town or city corporation which by such 
name may contract, sue, and be sued. This differentiates the 
school corporation from the civil corporation, instead of 
separating school corporations into distinct classes. Const. 
art. 8, sec. 18, directs the general assembly to revise a system 
of common schools, and provide for a state election of a state 
superintendent of public instruction, whose duties and compen- 
sations shall be prescribed by law. This makes the system of 
school government a centralized and not a localized one. The 
destruction of the civil corporation therefore does not work 
the dissolution of the school corporation because of the neces- 
sary interdependence of the two. 

2. The incorporation of a city does not destroy the offices 
of trustees of the former school town, so that the immediate 
election of three trustees of the school city is not necessary. 

3. The fact that the name of a school corporation has 
changed so that it is thereafter to be known as a school city, 
furnishes no reason for holding that the offices of the school 
corporation do not continue in office. 

4, Where it cannot be determined which one of the three 
city school trustees, elected under the statute, was elected te 
hold the vacant position, none can be considered elected. 

State of Indiana vs. Ogan. Ind., §.C. Mch. 13, 1902. 


School District—Indebtedness—Constitutional Limlt— Taxation 
—Remedies. 


1. If a school board accepts a bid to construct school 
buildings its indebtedness is not increased, inasmuch as it is 
understood that a formal contract would be signed later 
which would be acceptable to the board of education and the 
contractor would furnish a bond. 

2. If a school district increases its indebtedness beyond 
the constitutional limit by a contract for construction of a 
school-house, a levy for building purposes to be used to pay 
the debt for such school-house may be defeated by the objec- 
tion that it is to pay an unconstitutional debt. 

3. A levy to pay an unconstitutional debt may be defeated 
not alone by a bill for injunction, but by objection and pro- 
ceedings for judgment for delinquent taxes. 

4. It is error to disallow certain taxes, after they have 
been paid, in proceedings for judgment and levy of other taxes. 

Baltimore etc. Ry. co. vs. The People Hx rel. Allen, Iil., 8. 
C. Feb. 21, 1902. 





and also provides by levy of a 
contingent fund in order that 
the board may order books altho 
no contingent funds are on hand 
at the time. 

Hanna vs. Wright et al. Iowa, 
S.C. April 10, 1902. 


School Officers—Contracts with 
Relatives —Executed—Recovery 
of Money Paid —Taxpayers’ Suit. 

When school district officers 
have not been authorized by the 
electors to make contracts for 
school materials or addition to 
school buildings and have not 
obtained the county superinten- 
dent’s approval of the plans, as 
the law requires, if the contracts 
have been fully performed altho 
they were made with relatives of 
the officers, a taxpayer of the 
district, and in its behalf, can 
not maintain a suit for the re- 
covery of moneys expended, 











Spencerian Commercial School, Cleveland, Ohio. (See note on page 660.) 
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Toronto Loses Mr. Hughes. 


James L. Hughes has resigned his position as public 
school inspector of Toronto, after twenty-eight years 
of service in which he has given the schools of that city 
an enviable reputation. He is universally respected, 
and his name is written high up in America’s educa- 
tional roll of honor. He is justly considered one of the 
great educational leaders of this continent and is one of 
the three most eminent public school superintendents in 
all America. 

It is his intention to devote himself to writing and 
lecturing in the future. The good people in Toronto do 
not want him to go. The voard of education is making 
every effort to get him to reconsider his resignation, and 
is ready toso arrange his duties as to relieve him of much 
detail and to increase his salary to $4,000 a year. But 
Mr. Hughes has decided to leave, and all these unmis- 
takable evidences of appreciation and the esteem in 
which he is held by the community will not turn him 
from his course. 

The spontaneity and unanimity of the many tokens 
of respect the citizens of Toronto have for the head of 
their school system afford a timely and wholesome lesson 
to American cities. Is a schoo] man more respected in 
Canada than in the United States? 

When the news went abroad that Mr. Hughes had re- 
signed, the public school teachers assembled in meeting 
and appointed a deputation to wait upon the school 
board and urge the retention of the beloved inspector’s 
services, 

Chancellor Burwash said he had been interested in 
Toronto school affairs for forty years, was fully cogni- 
zant of Mr. Hughes’ great work, and felt an honest pride 
in the present system. 

Miss Carruthers spoke of Mr. Hughes as a thoroly- 
grounded, practical expert in the principles of public 
school life, who possessed marvelous skill in applying 
new educational ideas in the practice of teaching. To 
him was due, she pointed out, the adoption of the kin- 
dergarten system and manual training in Toronto, with 
all this progress has meant to the Dominion. He was 
to education in Canada what Parker was to the United 
States: a man of clear vision and a master mind, who 
inspired and aided and uplifted all teachers who were 
brought in contact with him. 

Other teachers and representatives of the business 
men and parents of Toronto expressed in equally high 
terms the admiration and gratitude they felt toward 
Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes fully deserves every word of praise that 
the people of his city are bestowing upon him, but—— 
However, let us hope he would have been treated as 
well after twenty-eight years of service in a city on 
this side of the border line. 

Mr. Hughes combines in an unusual way the many 
qualities one would look for in an ideal city school su- 
perintendent. His professional equipment is probably 
unexcelled in America. His writings reveal a firm grasp 
of all the various phases of the practice of education. 
He has done valiant pioneer work for the dissemination 
of the Froebelian ideas. His influence has been felt in 
the extension of manual and physical training. Heis a 
lover of children, and the children have always loved 
him. He has had the absolute sympathy and confidence 
of his teachers, and has been to them an inspiring and 
uplifting force. Asa lecturer and writer he enjoys a 
considerable reputation. He has kept up the vigor of 
youth to so rare a degree that he has for more than a 
quarter of a century held the reputation of being one 
of the youngest superintendents in the public school 
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service. May his life and vigor be spared for man 
years to come, to help on and bless the work to which 
they have ever neen faithfully devoted. 


SF 


The debt the N. E. A. owes to Irwin Shepard for the 
conduct of his office as secretary is growing every year. 
The preparations for the convention are carried on with 
ever growing regard for the comfort and wishes of the 
members, so far as he can control the machinery neces- 
sary to accomplish these ends. The letter recently is- 
sued by him to the directors of the N. E. A., in the 
Southern states is the most recent evidence. The teac 
ers from the South can now secure an extension of their 
tickets for return until October first. The territory 
more particularly benefited by this privilege is that 
south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the 
Mississippi. This is an unusual concession on the part 
of the railroads, and ought to result in bringing to Min- 
neapolis large delegations from the South. 

Secretary Nye at Minneapolis writes that nearly all 
of the space allotted to the National Educational exhibit 
has been apportioned, and the promise is that this year’s 
display will be the most satisfactory in every respect 
that has ever been provided. 


SF 


President Burlingham, of the New York city board of 
education, has placed himself squarely on record as in 
favor of common school extension on the lines suggested 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. He believes that the schools 
should be open to the people in the evening, on Sundays, 
and at all other times when they are not required for 
the present regular work of instruction. He has even 
expressed himself as in favor of roof concerts and similar 
departures in the direction of widening the scope of the 
schools’ social purpose. Now let the good work be given 
as emphatic a practical endorsement as it is increasingly 
receiving in speeches and papers. 


SF 


President John Henry Barrows, of Oberlin college, 
died on June 3, after a nine days’ illness of pleuro- pneu- 
monia. He was one of the notable intellectual leaders 
in this country and the force of his character and mind 
has been an influence for good in the life of the nation. 
There was never a trace of selfishness or conceit in 
him ; he was a noble, self-sacrificing seeker for the 
truth that will set mankind free and bless it. 

Dr. Barrows was born in Medina, Michigan, July 11, 
1847, and was graduated from Olivet college twenty 
years later. His theological training was obtaired at 
Yale, Union, Gottingen, and Andover. After two years 
of educational work in Kansas he turned to preaching 
and held pastorates in Springfield, II]., Lawrence, Mass., 
Boston, and Chicago. While pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church, of Chicago, he conceived, proposed, and 
organized the World’s Parliament of Religions, held in 
connection with the Chicago Exposition in 1893, and of 
which he was the president. In 1898 he took charge of 
Oberlin college. Lake Forest university conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D. in 1882. He published a num- 
ber of theological and literary studies together with a 
history of the parliament of religions. 


we 


In answer to questions concerning the postponement 
of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, Mr. Howard J. Rogers, 
chief of the department of education, writes that the 
subject is now before Congress as an item in the Sundry 
Civil bill. There is no opposition to the postponement 
to 1904 and indications are that Corgress at this session 
will enact the necessary legislation to provide for dedi- 
cation ceremonies on April 30, 1903, and for the open- 
ing of the exposition on May ], 1904. The department 
of education believes that the postponement will be of 
great benefit, as it will enable the schools and institu- 
tions in this country to make their preparation thruout 
the whole of the school year, 1902-’03, and it will also in- 
sure the more extensive co-operation of foreign nations. 
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New York State Teachers’ Association. 


Preparations for the Saratoga meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association are making fair prog- 
ress. Several of the departments have already issued 
their programs. The general program has not yet come 
to hand. Meanwhile the teachers of New York city and 
nearby towns are organizing to bring out a large delega- 
tion. Mr. James H. McInnes, the transportation agent 
of the association, announces that a special train will 
take the teachers from New York over the lines of the 
New York Central railroad on July 1. The round-trip 
will cost $5.60. Those who desire to stop at Albany for 
the university convocation, June 30 and July 1, can do 
so and continue the journey to Saratoga after adjourn- 
ment, by application to the ticket agents of the New 
York Central railroad when purchasing tickets. On 
payment of fifty cents additional, the tickets, which are 
good for return until July 7, will be extended until July 
15. Tickets will also be good to return by boat, night 
or day, from Albany to New York, if desired. In addi- 
tion, arrangements are to be made for a side trip from 
Saratoga to Montreal, Ausable Chasm, and thru Lakes 
Champlain and George. 

For further information, apply to James H. McInnes, 
Transportation Agent, care Butler, Sheldon & Company, 
No. 78 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
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Prehistoric Relics Wanted. 


Editor of School Journal: Phillips academy, Andover, 
Mass., has recently established a department of archeol- 
ogy. My object in writing you is to encourage the preser- 
vation of stone, bone, and clay prehistoric artforms. In 
your section of the country are frequently found various 
“Indian relics.” ‘These havea direct bearing on the his- 
tory—or rather pre-history—of America and as such 
should be preserved in fire-proof buildings for the study 
and edification of present and future generations. 

I am persuaded that there may be persons who have 
found some remains of the ancient Indian tribes, 
“ Mound builders,” etc., and that, possibly, they would 
be willing to send them to us. Weshall be glad to pay 
express charges on any and all boxes of specimens sent 
to us, to mention the gifts in our report and to give 
the donors due credit in our exhibition cases. 

All these axes, pipes, spear heads, clay vessels, and 
“‘strange stones,” should be carefully preserved some- 
where, where they may be of service to the public and 
to science. Archzeology—technically followed—is a 
new science in the United States and it is more impor- 
tant than the average reader imagines, for these “stone 
relics” have a direct bearing on the antiquity of man. 

I shall be glad to correspond with persons who have 
“relics” in their possession. 

Andover, Mass. WARREN K. MOOREHEAD, Curator. 
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New High School Building, Grand Rapids, Wisconsin.—Geo. P. Hambrecht, City Supt. of Schools. 


A Fine High School Building. 


GRAND RAPIDs, Wis.—A beautiful new high school building 
is in process of construction at Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. 
When finished it will be a most complete and up-to-date build- 
ing. The sum of $40,000 was originally appropriated, but the 
plans when drawn called for a cost of $55,000 and the addi- 
tional $15,000 was raised at once. The architects, Chandler 
& Park, of Racine, Wis., have combined utility, convenience of 
arrangement, and economy of space, with excellent ventila- 
tion and good lighting arrangements. 

The building is 80 x 128 feet, and is two stories high. The 
basement contains gymnasium with running track six feet 
wide all around, and separate dressing-rooms for boys and 
girls, with shower baths in each. Inthe basement are located 
also a lunch room, manual training rooms with draughting 
nen and fully equipped for working in wood and 
metal. 

The first floor contains the superintendent’s office, with 
teacher’s room cennected ; kindergarten room, first primary, 


a large room for commercial and business training, recitation 
rooms, cloak rooms, and toilet rooms. 

On the second floor is the large high school room 78x 80 
feet in dimensions which will seat 400 pupils in single seats, 
and having a reference library and principal's room adjoining. 
The floor also contains four large recitation rooms and boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms. 

The third floor, or attic, will be occupied by physica}, chem- 
ical, and biological laboratories with lecture room adjoining ; 
also large domestic science rooms where the girls will be 
taught sewing and cooking. A freight elevator runs from 
the basement to the domestic science rooms. 

The building will be heated and ventilated by the hot blast 
fan system, with automatic regulation. . [t is constructed of 
brick and stone; the cornice and dome are of copper. 

Credit is due the board of education for their progressive- 
ness, and Supt. George P. Hambrecht is to be congratulated 
upon the fine building so soon to be enjoyed ,by him and his 
teachers and pupils. 
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The Salem Centennial. 


An interesting and picturesque centennial of the Sa- 
lem Female academy was held last week in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. Tae college is the second oldest academy 
for girls in the United States, the first being in Bethle- 
hem, Pa. Both colleges were founded by the Moravian 
church. Among the woman who were educated at this 
famous institution may be mentioned the wife of Presi- 
dent Polk, the wife of Mr. Key, who was postmaster- 
general under President Hayes, Mrs. John McAllister, 
of Naw York, and Mrs. Cortelyou, mother of President 
Roosevelt’s secretary. 


Of the twelve thousand young women graduates fully 
on3-fourth have been from Northern homes, and the 
college is very proud of the fact that the sessions were 
not interrupted for a day by the events of the Civil war. 
Each army in turn a3 it came within the vicinity 
m)inted guard over the buildings and permitted noth- 
ing to disturb the peace of the inmates, many of whom 
had fled there as to a monastery for refuge. 


[In the days of old, girls traveled to school on horse- 
back from distances quite remote, and they often re- 
mained in the institution during the five or six years’ 
course. Sometimes a party of girls came together un- 
der the escort of the father of one, who sold all the 
ho:ses but his own and hung up the saddles in the barn, 
where they remained until the young ladies had finished 
their education and were ready to return to their 
homes. 


Adelaide L. Fries, a graduate of the school, gives 
charming glimpses of the customs that were in voguein 
early days: 


“Rising from their little white beds that stood side by side 
in the common dormitory,” she says, “teachers and girls de- 
scended to the living rooms. There, upon floors covered with 
the whitest of sand swept into intricate patterns, stood the 
long tables, with their rows of benches, and down the center 
the candlesticks, one to each quartet of girls. All the little 
services —bringing the wood and water for the living rooms, 
etv.,—were done by the girls, who were ‘day keepers’ by turns, 
two atatime. Every Friday at 11 o’clock the teacher and 
day keepers cleansed the greasy candlesticks, and washed some 
fresh sand beautifully white and clean; then, at 2 o'clock, the 
teacher who was not on duty took the girls into another room, 
while the duty teacher and her two assistants swept out the 
old sand, wiped up the floor,sprinkled the new sand, and other- 
wise put the room in the most perfect order. 


‘The dining-rooms were in the basement of the house, one 
room being used by the two younger companies, the other by 
the older ones. The girls sat on benches on either side of the 
long tables, while the teachers had stools at the ends, and 
when all were seated the teacher nearest the door began to 
sing the blessing, 


“Leave Thy peace divine 
With us; we are Thine,’ 


all present joiningin. The tables were spread with coarse, 
tow linen cloth, homemade, and the food was eaten from pew- 
ter plates, with steel knives and forks, the tea or coffee 
being taken from cups without handles. On certain days 
the plates were scrubbed with rushes from the lowlands 
about the creek, until they reflected as clearly as a mirror 
the bright faces looking into them. 

“Some years after Mr. Reichel became principal a visitor 
was so struck with horror by the table appointments that 
he sent to the store and purchased china plates, mugs, and 
cotton tablecloths, whose patterns much resembled those of 
the common bedspreads of to-day. The fare was plain, but 


wholesome, and on Friday evening each girl received two bis- . 


cuits, so large that often one would be saved until the next 
day, then, perhaps be given to some girl friend from town, who 
thought nothing else was quite so good as it. 

“The hour for rising being an early one, bedtime was also 
early, and the girls were generally settled by 9 o'clock, the 
teachers following an hour later. 

“Girls and teachers dressed very simply, usually in calico, 
and made their dresses themselves. They wore no hats when 
they went to church, but caps instead. those belonging to the 
girls being made of white bobinet, with a very full ruching 
around the face. When several strands of floss were run along 
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the edge of the ruching and the cap with its bright ribbons 
was tied under the chin it was both pretty and becoming.” 


The school has kept abreast of the times, and the cur- 
riculum has been carefully adipted to the requirements 
of its patrons. A thoro scholastic education is offered. 
Special attention has always been paid to music and art. 
and in 1885 a business course was opened. In 1890 the 
industrial department was organized. 

Toe most characteristic feature of this institution is 
its home life, and so successful have the domestic ar- 
rangements that were planned one hundred years ago 
proven that they have remained practically the same. 
The boarding pupils are divided into “‘room companies ” 
of tenor twelve girls each, who share a comfortable 
parlor, which is used for that purpose only. The dor- 
mitories are divided into alcoves large enough to con- 
tain a bed, chair, chiffonier, and each is provided with 
curtains. The wardrobes, bath-rooms, and so forth, are 
outside the alcoves. Each “room company” is in charge 
of two women who are on duty every other day, and 
they care for the girls physically, mentally, morally, and 
endeavor to filla mother’s place to the best of their abil- 
ity. Delicate girls are rare, partly because of this 
motherly solicitude and partly because of the elevation 
of Salem. 

Altho under control of the Moravian church no at- 
tempt is made at proselytizing and the academy remains 
strictly unsectarian. . 
SF 

Dr. Henry Morton. 

Dr. Henry Morton, president of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., died in a New York 
private hospital, May 8, from the effects of an opera- 
tion. 

President Morton was born in Hoboken and he was 
educated at the University of Pennsylvania. One of 
the most valuable works of his in his younger years was 
in connection with the Rosetta stone, no complete trans- 
lation of which had been made up to that time. A plas- 
ter cast of this famous stone was presented to a college 
society connected with the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Morton became interested in it and proposed that a 
committee be formed to work out the inscriptions. This 
was done and he deciphered the hieroglyphics. Later 
he was deputed to reproduce the drawings of his text 
on lithographic stone. 

He became professor of chemistry of the Philadelphia 
Dental college in 1863, and a year later he received the 
appointment of resident secretary of the Franklin insti- 
tute in Pennsylvania. In 1865 he gave a series of lec- 
tures at the Philadelphia Academy of Music on scienti- 
fic subjects. The object was to raise funds for and ex- 
plain the usefulness of the Franklin institute. 


In 1868 Professor Morton accepted the chair of 
chemistry and physics at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia; in 1869 he was engaged in astronomical work in 
connection with the United States Nautical Almanac 
office ; in 1870 he was chosen president of a new insti- 
tution of learning which became known as the Stevens 
Institute of Technology; in 1878 he received an ap- 
pointment to the United States lighthouse board from 
Secretary of State Sherman. 

Professor Morton was the first to make a thoro inves- 
tigation of the Edison incandescent lamp and announce 
its great value. His contributions to scientific litera- 
ture were considerable and valuable. He was also a 
writer of poems and humorous sketches. 

In connection with the twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration of Stevens institute in 1897 he placed in the 
trustees’ hands stocks which were soon afterward sold 
for $24,000, and the money was applied to what is known 
as the alumni building fund. In 1873 Professor Morton 
was elected a member of the National Academy. He 
held the degree of D.S. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and of LL.D. from Princeton university. 
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Tuskegee. 
From A SOUTHERN WHITE MAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Sidney Ormond, a staff correspondent of the Atlanta 
Constitution gives a most interesting report of his visit 
to Booker Washington’s famous institution. He writes : 

The first visit of a Southern-born man to Booker 
Washington’s institute at Tuskegee will constitute a 
revelation, no matter how closely he may have studied 
the negro race or how much he may have read of 
Washington’s work. The most detailed description of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute and the 
work being done there are, at best, in the very nature 
of things, inadequate. From long contact and associ- 
ation, the Southern man has formed a very just and 
complete estimate of negro as heis. Of his possibil- 
ities, however, under an exceptional environment, he is 
not fully aware. The white man is familiar, of course, 
with the sporadic examples of black men who have, 
thru force of unusual mental ability, transcended the 
rank and file of their race; but of the high average of 


























Booker T. Washington. 


intelligence industry and activity which may be attained 
by the masses, he has but a vague conception. The 
exceptional environment, with its attendant exceptional 
results, is manifested at Tuskegee. This point—that of 
an exceptional environment and influence—must be 
constantly borne in mind when Washington’s work at 
Tuskegee is considered. 

Thru the medium of magazine articles written by 
Northern men, I had read much of Booker Washington 
and his school in the “black belt” of Alabama. This 
reading had inspired me with a great admiration for 
the foremost of American negroes; but, at the same 
time, I was inclined to make large allowances for, and 
to modify the Northern point of view as to actual re- 
sults. 

Thus it was that I went to Tuskegee expecting to 
meet a negro of unusual mental and executive ability 
who had contrived to build up and keep in operation a 
vast school for the industrial education of his race 
which had, for certain unique and exceptional features, 
attracted the attention of the whole country. I ex- 
pected to find certain definite results, but I had no idea 
of the general average of these results. I had no idea 
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that Washington’s creation so nearly approximated the 
high ideal of its creator—that the achievement meas- 
ured so nearly the heights of the man. I was surprised 
as every Southern-born man is surprised, who visits 
Tuskegee for the first time. 

So much merely by way of preface to a recent 
careful investigation of the work being done by Booker 
Washington at Tuskegee. 


Attitude of the South, 


If the visit of the Ogden party to Tuskegee had no 
other result than that of showing to them the attitude 
of the South in regard to the mooted question of negro 
education the trip was not without the most important 
results. When the Ogden party reached Tuskegee the 
town was filled with distinguished Alabamans headed 
by Governor Jelks, and a number of prominent 
Georgians who had taken occasion to visit the school 
not so much on account of the presence of the North- 
ern visitors but simply because of a natural interest in 
the institution itself. The interest of the Southerners 
was as keen, and the surprise and gratification at the 
results greater than that of the Northern men. Ina 
gathering of several hundred prominent Southern men, 
representing all classes there was not the suggestion of 
prejudice or criticism discoverable. A few expressions 
of Southern men who were visiting Tuskegee for the 
first time will give some idea of the general feeling. 
The most emphatic was that of Dr. G. A. Nunnally, 
president of the Southern Female college at LaGrange, 
Ga. He said: 


“T am surprised beyond expression. From the wonderful 
results I have seen, 1am more than ever convinced of the im- 
portance of an education for all. We Georgians will have to 
wake up to this fact at once. We need just such a school as 
this for the negroes, but we need more such schools for the 
whites. We cannot afford to lag behind. The results here 
attained by one man gratify, but frighten me. Every think- 
ing Southern man would feel the same way who had seen what 
I have seen to-day. Industrial education is a good thing for 
the negro, but it is absolutely necessary for the whites. [ am 
going back to Georgia to preach the necessity of industrial 
training for both races. ” 

Governor Jelks said : 

“This is my first visit to Tuskegee since the school was 
established. I have always admired Booker Washington and 
felt that he was doing a great work for the state, but I had 
no idea that he was coming so near to a solution of the negro 
problem. He should have the support of every Southern 
man.” 


Belton Gilreath, of Birmingham, Ala., who recently 
gave the school $500, the first considerable sum donated 
by a Southern map, is a well-known mine owner. He 
employs some 500 negroes and has studied the negro 
problem at length. He has always been interested in 
the Tuskegee school, but had never paid it a visit until 
last week. In speaking of his observation he said : 

“Tama Southern-born man. The negro problem has al- 
ways interested me, just as it interests every Southern man. 
I had heard a great deal of Tuskegee, and without ever hav- 
ing seen the school I made it a donation of $500. Later I de- 
cided to come up here and see just what was being done. To 
my mind, Booker Washington has come nearer suggesting a 
solution of the negro problem than any oneI know. He ought 
to be encouraged by all Southern men in every possible way. 
Any one who has gone thru all the agony and hard work 
which he must have had to found and build up a splendid in- 
stitution like this ought to be given the hearty support of 
every man who has his section’s interest at heart. In help- 
ing the negro to make a better citizen and a more capable 
employee the people of the South help themselves. I consider 
that $500 one of the best investments I ever made.” 


A Word About Booker T. Washington. 


Separated from ‘the town of Tuskegee proper, the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial school is to all appear- 
ances, a town to itself—a town of some 1,500 negroes. 
Booker Washington might be termed the rayor of this 
town—a mayor whose authority is practically unJimited 
and whose word is law. His duties are multitudinovs. 
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He is the mayor, the comptroller, the commissioner of 
public works, the head of the sanitary department, the 
president of the board of health and the moral head of 
the community. He hasa corps of some 150 instructors 
—all negroes under him, but he is the final court of 
appeals. His responsibilities are in proportion to his 
power. His vitalizing and sustaining influence has 
made Tuskegee. The real measure of the man is mani- 
fested in the spirit he has inspired in his assistants 
and the community as a whole. 
In this community are some 1,200 males and females 
who are being equipped for the duties of life. They 
come from all classes and conditions of life. Many 
arrive at the institute in abject poverty, without the 
means to pay the small tuition which is charged. The 
most unpromising are soon whipped into condition. 
Each is given a practical education. Each is taught a 
trade. All are inculeated with ideas of morality, 
thought, cleanliness, industry, and discipline. No false 
ideas are preached. The dominant note which one 
hears from morning until night is the dignity of work. 
The average student coming from the most poverty- 
stricken surroundings, soon catches the spirit of Tus- 
kegee, and in the brief space of a few months a 
wonderful transformation takes place. Order comes 
out of chaos. The habits of a lifetime are reversed. 
The result of all this is an ideal negro community. 
The expression “an ideal negro community” will give 
but a vague idea to the average Southerner. I have 
visited many college towns and studied the work éf 
many colleges. I have never seen one which approxi- 
mates Tuskegee in many respects. During the two days 
spent at Tuskegee I never saw tobacco used in any 
form, I never heard the suggestion of profanity, I did 
not detect the semblance of immorality, and the boister- 
ousness and disorder which one instinctively associates 
with the negro was absolutely lacking. Perfect order, 
neatness, se!f-respect, and absolute politeness prevailed 
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everywhere. The absurd affectation of the average 
educated negro was not noticeable. These negroes had 
been educated in the broadest and bestsense. Allsides 
of them had been developed and the best had been 
brought out. There was no suggestion of a superficial 
veneer which temporarily hides all the original cru- 


dities. 
The Final Results, 


It will be urged that Tuskegee is an exceptional case 
and that one can form no idea of the net result of 
negro industrial education from this isolated example. 
This is not true. In the state of Alabama the results 
of the Tuskegee spirit are becoming manifested every- 
where. Similar schools, on a small scale, founded by 
Tuskegee graduates, are springing up in many sections. 
All of these schools are annually turning out men and 
women who are making better carpenters, better black- 
smiths, better cooks, nurses, brickmasons, farmers, and 
better men and women. 

The South owes Booker Washington a lasting debt of 
gratitude. If the rank and file of his race will follow 
his ideas, the race question will eventually become a 
thing of the past. 


SH 


The workingmen’s organizations of New York city 
are to build a club-house for the use of their various 
clubs, societies, and associations. The building will be 
five stories high, and will contain offices for the labor 
organizations, meeting rooms, lodge rooms, general club 
rooms, a roof garden, and a restaurant. It will be 
owned by the management of the Workingmen’s Educa- 
tional and Home Association. 


The Minister of Public Instruction of France proposes 
to appoint a commission of specialists to prepare Greek 
and Latin grammars for universal and exclusive use in 
all the state lycees and colleges. 





THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK 


By FRANCIS KINGSLEY BALL, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Greek in the Phillips Exeter. Academy 


Price, $1.00 net 


The author, in common with other teachers, recognizes the fact that the natural difficulties 
of the Greek language are augmented by deficient presentation in the text-books now in use. 
The aim of this book is to remove these obstacles by presenting the elements of the lan- 


guage more simply. 


POINTS TO BE NOTED 
The Typography is excellent, well calculated to lighten, labor and relieve the 


eyes. 


Paradigms are all printed in large type, the endings being black, while the 
vocabularies and other things most important to be learned are indicated by the 


use of black type. 


The subject of accent is introduced in the second lessen, and is developed 
minutely, step by step, for the next ten lessons, instead of being presented, with 
all its difficulties, at once, as is common. 

The composition of all verb forms is indicated by hyphens, and the impor- 
tance of learning the analysis of verbs is taught from the outset. 

The simplicity of treatment of the prepositions with their cases, and of the 


sentences. 


The comparison of adjectives and of adverbs is treated in one lesson. 


THE WHOLE GROUND IS COVERED IN THE SMALL NUMBER OF FIFTY-THREE LESSONS, THIS IS RENDERED 
POSSIBLE MAINLY THROUGH THE PERFECT CORRELATION OF THE LESSONS, AND THROUGH THE ORIGINAL AND 
THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT TREATMENT OF THE TRADITIONAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE LANGUAGE, WELL KNOWN TO 
EVERY SCHOOL BOY. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Principal of the Commercial High due to the inspiring personality of Mr. 
School in Manhattan Evans, whom Mr. Sheppard calls the best 
‘ teacher of boys he has ever known, that 
Mr. James J. Sheppard, the recently ap- the teacher at ten is a high school prin- 
pointed first principal of the Manhattan cipal at thirty-four. 
High School of Commerce, was born at Mr. Sheppard first anengnd as a regular 
Panola, Illinois, thirty-four years ago. As teacher in a country school in Minnesota, 
high school principals go he is a yeung then in lowa and Illinois inturn. It is a 
man in years but not in experience. He significant fact that he has been promoted 
began teaching eighteen years ago at the in salary each succeeding year of teach- 
ing since he began. Like many others 
who have had their own way to make, he 
taught and attended school by turns. In 
1883 he entered the state normal school, at 
Normal, Ill., and began at once to make a 
most enviable record in a school that has 
upon its roster of graduates such men as 
Charles DeGarmo, of Cornell, Frank Mc- 
Murry, of Columbia, Edmund J. James, 
president of the N orthwestern university, 
Simon N., Patten, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, John W. Cook, president of 
the DeKalb normal school, and many 
others that might be named. 
=| Therecord he made there as a student 
elas a teacher, as an all-around man of 
force was such that when he finally com- 
pleted the course in 1891, he was admitted 
/ to Harvard college as a sophomore with- 
/ out examination, a concessien very infre- 
quently made even to those who have 
completed the freshman work in first-class 
universities. 

At Harvard he maintained the same 
high standard of excellence and left in ’94 
with the highest possible endorsement of 
the faculty. After graduation he became 
ae of the high school at Decatur, 

ll., which position he held for three years. 
age of sixteen. Indeed there is an ele- During that time the school increased fifty 
ment of truth in the statement that his per centum in attendance and in the num- 
teaching experience began at the age of ber of graduates, while the number of boy 
ten, for at that age he was actually put in graduates just doubled. Each summer of 
charge of classes by his teacher, Mr. J. E. his stay at Decatur he was director of the 
Evans, who is now a successful business summer school for teachers, and was pres- 
man of Emporia, Kansas, It is largely ident of the high school section of the 
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State Teachers’ Association in 1897. 

In the fall of 1897 he came to New York 
as head of the history department of the 
Boys’ high school. His habit of succeed- 
ing in everything he undertook rapidly 
carried him to the front. He has been 
active in every movement touching high 
school affairs and has found time to do 
much graduate work both in Columbia 
and New York university. He isa mem- 
ber of the Schoolmasters’ club, secretary 
of the Roelantsen club, a director of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association, 
and president of the New York City High 
School Teachers’ Association. 

He is a thoro scholar, young, active, 
progressive, and a good judge of people, 
but his strength as a teacher is revealed 
most strikingly in the peculiar power he 
has over boys and young men. His pre- 
paratory teaching experience covers al- 
most the whole range of educational effort 
from the primary up to and thru the high 
school and normal school. 

He was for three years principal of the 
Decatur high school, so knows thoroly at 
least one other system than the New York 
system. After five years in the De Witt 
Clinton high school—two years in charge 
of an annex—he ought to be, and undoubt- 
edly is, well equipped to fill the position to 
which he has been elected. 


Chicago News Items. 


CHICAGO, ILL.--Under the law a large 
number of books cannot be used for free 
text-books. Superintendent Cooley wrote 
to the various publishers and asked them 
to take these books back. The American 
Book Company, Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, the Prang Educational Company. 
Rand, McNally & Company, and Ginn & 
Company consented to the proposition. 


Ata recent meeting of the board the 
sum of $500 was appropriated for the pur- 
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We Want Every Disciple of Manual Training 


to know that wé are headquarters for Tools and Benches for Manual Train- 
ing and Technical Schools; that we have carefully studied the requirements 
in this line for more than 17 years past, and that we are very glad to estimate 
at any time upon large or small lots upon receipt of specifications. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York City. 


Since 1848. 


chase of books for the use of indigent 
children in the grammar grades. 


Hans Hirsch has presented 150 McKin- 
ley relief portraits to the schools of the 
city. 


An especial privilege was accorded the 
principal of the Andrew Jackson school of 
having public library books delivered by 
the supply wagon of the board of educa- 
tion. 


Prin. Silas Wood, one of the oldest and 
best-known educators in Chicago, recently 
closed his honorable career by resigning 
his position. 

Ten new schools are expected to be 
ready in September, costing $1,153,000. 
About $2,500,000 have been appropriated 
for building purposes next year, of which 
$2,000,000 are to go to elementary schools. 


The new heating and ventilating plant 








of the Austin high school will cost in the 
neighborhood of $33,000. 


The English high and manual training 
school will get new elevators and labora- 
tories, at $40,000. 


The cost of the sixteen-room addition 
to the Lake high school is estimated at 
$125,000. 


Ata recent session of the Central Coun- 
cil Superintendent Cooley suggested ways 
and means by which its influence and its 
usefulness might be increased. He said 
that the original purpose of the councils 
which have been in existence for several 
years was to promote sympathy and un- 
derstanding among the teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents and that there 
could be no doubt that they have been ef- 
fective in establishing cordial relations, 
such as they had aimed to bring about. 
All the subjects which have agitated the 





school public during the past years have 
been discussed in the Central Council. 
The plan of organization now in force pro- 
vides for school councils in each school; 
district councils composed of the district 
superintendent and the principal’s ex-of- 
ficio, with two teachers elected from each 
school to represent the primary and gram- 
mar grades respectively; and a central 
council composed of the superintendent 
of schools, the assistant superintendents, 
and the heads of departments ex-officio, 
with three principals and three teachers 
elected from each district. 


At the last meeting of the Chicago 
Federation meeting the tax committee 
made a report showing the present condi- 
tion of a tax case now in process of hear- 
ing before the Master in Chancery. There 
is a prospect for increased revenues for 
school purposes, inasmuch as the ap- 
proaching payment of a considerable por- 
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A Child’s Garden of Verses 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 

With a special introduction. Profusely 
illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss SqurrE 
with 10 full pages in colors, 13 half-tone 
plates, and 39 drawings in the text. Cloth 
covers in colors, 94 pages; 50 cents. A 
book of simple poetry for the primary 
grades, of wise observation, kindly sympa- 
thy and fanciful humor, now for the first 
time available as a suitable supplement- 
ary reader. 





THE Sunbonnel Babies’ Primer 


by Eulalie Osgood Grover 

Illustrated with 91 plates, in four colors, 
by Miss Corpert, “ The Mother of the 
Sunbonnet Babies.” Cloth cover in colors, 
110 pages: 40 cents. The quaint manner 
of the babies and the dainty colors of the 
illustrations will catch the eyes of children 
and interest them at once. 


Norse Stories 


by Hamilton Wright Mabie 
With a Special Introduction. Edited by 
KATHARINE LEE BatTEs, of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Illustrated with 10 full-page plates 
by George Wright. Cloth, 304 pages, 40 
cents. For the fourth and fifth grades. 
These stories teach life as a tremendous 
fight. The heroes acquit themselves like 
men—enduring hardship without repin- 
ing, some work honestly and with a whole 
eart. 


Send for our new and com- 
plete lists of publications. 


THE CANTERBURY CLASSICS 


A New Series of Supplementary Readers. 
FOR ALL GRADES 
Edited under the general supervision of 
KATHARINE LEE Bates, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literaturetn Wellesley College 


Just Issued 





Rab and His Friends, and 
Other Dog Stories 


by Dr. John Brown 
Edited by Charles W. French, Principal of 
the fo Park High School,Chicago. Tllus- 
trated with a portrait of Dr, Brown, 6 full- 
page and 21 text drawings by Angus Mac 
onall, and 9 reproductions of original 
sketches by the Author. Cloth, 150 pages ; 


25cents. -« 
The Gold Bug 


by Edgar Allan Poe 
Edited by Theda Gildemeister, Training 
Teacher in the State Normal School, Win- 
ona, Minn. [Illustrated with the Zolnay 
bust of Poe as frontispiece, a map, and 6 
full-page drawings by G. ©. Widney. 
Cloth, 111 pages; 25 cents. 








READY SHORTLY 


Language Through Nature, 
Literature and Art 


By H. Avis PerpvgE, of the Keith School, 
Chicago, and Sarad E. GRiswoxp, of the 
Chicago Normal School, Chicago. With 
12 full page, and 140 text illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest subject- 
matter of genuine interest to children, which of 
itself is worth while, and to indicate such treat- 
ment of the subject-matter that the language 
used will be the expression of real thought; re- 
sulting in correct habits in composition. 


Composition and Dheloric 


based on Literary Models. By Rosr M. Kav- 
ANA, Instructor in English in the Medill 
High School, Chicago, and Dr. ARTHUR 
Beatty, Instructor in English in_the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Cloth 12mo. 

This volume is a handbook on English Compo- 
sition, and is an attempt to apply to the teach- 
ing of composition the studio method used in 
the arts, Stress is laid on the study of models ; 
the student is taught to analyze a piece of liter- 
ature before attempting to use it as a pattern; 
and a distinction is drawn between the struc- 
tual and decorative problems in the art of 
writing. A new arrangement of the subject is 
presented, and the student is kept on the main 
points to be mastered. 


Hand Loom Weaving 


By Mattie Purprs Topp, of the Motley 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. With an in- 
troduction by AtIcE W. CooLey, form- 
erly Supervisor of Primary Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. With 7 full-page and 
22 text illustrations and 19 patterns. 
12mo. Cloth. 

_This book is a thorough, complete, and prac- 
tical treatise on hand-loom weaving, and is the 
only book on the subject. The new interest in 
the training of the manual faculties of children | 





makes this book of the utmost importance. 
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tion of the taxes found due under a de- 
cision of the supreme court of the State of 
Illinois is approaching. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted to continue the tax 
work for the next five years. The presi- 
dent was authorized to appoint a commit- 
tee whose duty it should be to take the 
proper steps for securing not only the 
moral co-operation but the financial aid of 
all good citizens, on the ground that the 
work done by the organization must benefit 
all classes of citizens. A resolution was 
passed at this meeting stating that it was 
the sentiment of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation that membership in the Na- 
tional Federation of Teachers should be 
confined to teachers who are not employed 
in supervisory work. 












The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has 
selected the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 





Are you looking for 


There’s a new series 
built on a sane plan 
that is almost ideal. 
Let us tell you about 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


of Readers? 


ORR ONB DD ois cscscicnscnsecs 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 





Paul Railway as the official route to Mir- 
neapolis to attend the National Educa- 
tional Association, July 7th to 1th, 1902. 
The Federation special will leave Chicago 
at8A.M.,on July7. At Milwaukee the 
party will be joined by teachers of that 
eity. The train will arrive at Minneapolis 
early in the evening. 

Each evening and Saturday up to July 
7, some member of the Transportation 
Committee may be seen at 437 Unity 
Building, Chicago, to furnish intormation 
concerning the excursion. Thecommittee 
is composed of Misses Louie L. Kilbourn, 
Mary E. Reynolds, Sarah A. McDonald, 
Mary A: Fanning, and Lillie Crittenton. 


Pennsylvania’s Superintendents. 

R. B. Teetrick, of Brookville, Pa., has 

been re-elected as county superintendent 
of Jefferson county, Pa. 


Lovely specimen pages in colors to anyone sending this ‘‘ad”’ 
with address filled in to B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 


B. F. Jonnson Pusuisuine Co., Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen:—Please send descriptive circulars of your new series of 
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In Pennsylvania in the counties of 
Adams, Center, Lycoming and Monroe 
the former superintendents have been re- 
elected. In Carbon countyJames J. Bevan, 
of Mauch Chunck was chosen. 

ST. Mary’s, PA.—Mr. J. W. Sweeney 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
of this county for the third time at a sal- 
ary of $1,800. He was born in Potsdam, 
N. Y., where his early life was spent on a 
farm. After completing the course in the 
local schools he entered the State Normal 
schoo] from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1889. Immediately after he was 
elected to the position of district superin- 
tendent of eighteen schools in St. Mary’s, 
where he remained for seven years. In 
1896 he became superintendent of schools 
in Elk county. Mr. Sweeney’s re-electicn 
isa gratifying proof of the appreciation 
which the people feel for his excellent work, 
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that it is all right in every detail. 
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with none to dispute its title to being 
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If tt 1s the 


Columbia 


that’s alli you 
care to Know— 


for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at:the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 








The Best School Desk Made 


noes 





MADE AT 


LO LE I A el ee 


Eastern Sales Office - 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK 


Co 
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Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


If you 


are interested. 





—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator: 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 


highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


151 Lake St., - - 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, I,ondon, England. 














Buffalo, 1901. , 


Chicago, II1., U. S. A. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph.D. 
Principal of Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


510 pages, J2mo, cloth Price, $1.10 


The pedagogical merit of the book is indicated by the care 
which has been given to the production of a teaching ap- 
paratus which is at once simple and entirely adequate. At 
the end of each chapter, two lists of selections are provided 
for each important author, one for critical study, the other for 
outside reading. Lists of reading material for the historical 
background also are given. Study along the lines indicated 
will lead to a closer correlation of history and literature than 
is usually secured, and to a more just appreciation of the 
literature. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY 


WITH ITS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


By FREDUS N. PETERS, A.M. 


Instructor in Chemistry in Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Author of ‘‘ Experimental Chemistry,” kic., Etc. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
410 pages, {2mo, cloth Introductory Price, $1.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Department of Chemistry 
Lincoln 
LINCOLN, NEBR., Oct. 29, 1901 

“J have examined Peters’s Modern Chemistry with some 
care. It seems to me thoroughly modern and very practical. 
For the shorter chemistry courses, as given in our smaller 
colleges and in our high schools, it seems exceedingly well 

adaptéd.” H. H. NICHOLSON 
Professor of Chemistry 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth Street, New York 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 


Warren’s New Physical 
Geography F F 
Revised Edition 


Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps. The 
most beautiful book published. 


AVERY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Still lead all others because teachers find them 
the best. 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The best series of School Geographies ever pub- 
lished. Pupils delight to study them. Teachers 
prefer them to any others. They are new. They 
are beautiful. They are RELIABLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 
has taken, and holds, the first rank as TEXT-BOOKS 
in READING. Their literary excellence is of the 
highest order. Their plan is pedagogically sound. 


The New Franklin Arithmetics, Hull’s Arithmetics, 
Hull’s Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Scudder’s Histories, 
Shaw-Backus’ Outlines of Literature, Hill’s Rhetoric, 
Williams’s Choice Literature have ALL STOOD THE 
TEST OF TIME AND USE and are still PRO- 
NOUNCED the BEST. For terms of introduction 
address 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





THE NATIONAL 
SERIES of MAPS 


The series consists of the following maps: 


INCHES 
Eastern Hemisphere . ; ‘ ; : 3 40 x 58 
Western Hemisphere . : ; , - 40 x 58 
North America . ; : F ‘ : ‘ 40 x 58 
South America . ‘ : : a F 40 x 58 
Europe : ; ; , ; P : ‘ 40 x 58 
Asia . - P ; ‘ : : ‘ : 40 x 58 
Africa. - : at , ‘ z : 40 x 58 
United States and Mexico . . . : . 40 x 58 
Hemispheres and Mercator’s Projection . ; 40 x 58 
World, Hemispheres. : : : . ‘ 60 x 40 
Ancient Greece . ‘ F ; ‘ ; . 40 x 58 
Palestine . : : ; : , é ‘ 40 x 58 
Journeys of St. Paul . ‘ , ‘ , . 58x40 
Roman World. P . : A ; s 58 x 40 
Michigan, Township 40x 58| Pennsylvania “ . 60x40 
Minnesota, “ —, 40x 58 | Iowa, <“ ;, 60'z40 
Wisconsin, “ —, 40x58 | North Dakota,“ . 60x40 
Illinois, “ —. 40x58 | South Dakota, “ . 60x40 
New Jersey, “ . 40x58 | New York, “ . 400x658 
Delaware, “ . 40x 58! Maryland, “~~ 5840 
SPECIAL RELIEF MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA, 72 x 96 
INCHES, MOUNTED ON CLOTH . r . ; . $3.00 


The first number is the size from east to west. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Agents Wanted. 








GRAND RAPIDS 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in its description. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
‘* What’s in a pame? 

Call a rose by | other name 

And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may | be right, but his lines above quoted will 
a apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 

6 name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
upon them,for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘G RAPIDS ” desks are made in three styles— 
known asfollows. BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS, 

The Test of Tme has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 

lace of the best school desk ever made. If you are interested in school] 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 
Eastern Sales Office - - - 24 West 19th St., NEW YORE. 
Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO, 
Works + . - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Send for Watalogue, free for the asking 
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Here and There. 


Carroll Davidson Wright, the United 
States commissioner of labor, and presi- 
dent-elect of the collegiate department of 
Clark university, was born in Dunbarton, 
N. H. While he never had a college train- 
ing yet he holds the degree of A. M. con- 
ferred by Tufts, that of Ph.D., conferred 
by Dartmouth, that of LL.D., conferred by 
Wesleyan for services in the application 
of statistics to sociological questions. He 
was at the head of the 13th New Hamp- 
shire during the Civil War and he was 
provost marshal of Washington. He is 
noted for his executive ability, his 
geniality and his enthusiasm for his work. 
He is a diligent worker and a speaker of 
force. When he was at the head of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics 
he asked for an appropriation of $50,0co. 
This was considered a large sum and the 
matter was brought to the attention of the 
legislature. Mr. Wright appeared before 
the body which sat as a committee of the 
whole and spoke so forcefully that at the 
close of his eloquent appeal the committee 
voted him the entire appropriation. 


Of aclass of forty in Barnard college 
this year thirteen expect to teach, three 
will take courses in domestic science, one 
will take a civil service position, one will 
study for the degree of M.D., two will 
work in settlements, and five will take 
courses leading to higher degrees. 


Judge John K. Rich, president of the 
board of trustees of the state normal 
school at Jamaica and a member of the 
board of education of the town died re- 
cently. He was for many years president 
of the Babylon board of education. 


Jackson, Miss.— The Mississippi 
Teachers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Jackson, May 1, 2, 3. The 
program gave general satisfaction and the 
sco teachers present showed that they 
were at the convention to learn. 
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The Supt. T. P. Scott, Brookhaven, Sec. Mississippi State Teachers Assoc’n. 








EXPERIMENT. 


MILLIO! 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. 








A WARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to’ be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


% AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—24 WEST 19TH STREET, NEW YorK. 
WrsTERN OFFICE—94 Wabasu AVE., CHICAG®, ILL. 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


First Lessons in Numbers—DURELL & ROBBINS $0.25 
Elementary Practical Arithmetic— DURELL & 





ROBBINS - - - - - - .40 
Advanced Practical Arithmetic—DuURELL & 

ROBBINS - - : - : - 65 
A Grammar School Algebra—DuURELL& ROBBINS 0.80 
A School Algebra—DuRELL & ROBBINS - - 1.00 
ASchool Algebra Complete—DURELL & ROBBINS — 1.25 
A Mental Arithmetic—WEIDENHAMER - > 
Mensuration—F uRsT . . - = 450 
Benedict’s Primary Speller—BENEDICT - --  .20 
Benedict’s Advanced Speller—BENEDICT- . - — .25 
Outlines of General History—FLICKINGER = 350 
Flash-Lights on American History—Murrny - _ .65 
The Pennsylvania Citizen—SHIMMELL - - 60 
A History of Pennsylvania—SHIMMELL - - 90 
Primary Ideal Music Book—SPRENKEL - =P ees 
Advanced Ideal Music Book—SPRENKEL - 60 
Ideal Music Chart—ConGpoN & MCFADDON -_ 7.50 
Chromatic Pitch Instrument—CONGDON - - 50 
The New Manual and Guide for Teachers— 

BERKEY - - - - - - 50 
Jukes-Edwards—WINSHIP_ - - - -  .§0 
Facts in Literature—MEESE - : . - 30 
Normal Question Booklets - - - - 10 
Pupils’ Monthly Report Cards” - : - Ol 
Teacher’s Term Report Blank - - - 05 


The New Ideal Copy Books—LAUGHLIN, Perdoz. .75 





Correspondence with teachers and agents invited. Introductory and 
exchange propositions mailed on request. Catalogue or 
descriptive circulars free. 


R. L. MYERS 6 CO., Publishers 








Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Important Announcement... 





WE ARE PUBLISHING FOR FALL TERM 


THE MORSE READERS 


A Set of Five Practical Grade Readers by Two of the Most Prominent Educators in the U. S. 


The beat graded material, thoroughly pedagogical in thought and modern in treatment, for teaching reading; artistically and suitably illus- 
trated to emphasize the text. Free from all Fads. They will teach Reading. 


Morse’s Natural Movement Method, Medial Copy. Books. Repre- 
sent the most graceful, practical round hand style for rapid . 
with graded literature copies and maay original features which will make 


them superior to others. 


Arithmetics by Grades, by C. F. CARROLL, Supt. 
sent the best accepted theory and method for easy presentation and practical 


results. 


History of the United States, by WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Supt. Bloom- 
field, N. J., and inent 'W 


a prominent Western educator. 


thorough, keen, literary treatment, within the comprehension of 7th and 8th 


grade pupils. 


business peitieg 


Worcester, Mass., repre- 


One book text, with a 





See Catalog for Many Other Choice Books 


The Quincy Word List,—Paruin. Over 7000 common words in carefully 
selected grade vocabularies, a feature not found in other word lists. Recog- 
nized as the Best Word Li 
Accent. Beware of spurious imitations. 

DO YOU KNOW THESE SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 2 

Atwood’s Algebra Series, Higher, Standard, Grammar School, and Exer- 
cises in Algebra. Modern Inductive M 

The Morse Speller,—DutTTon. Graded Dictation and Correlation. Ideal 
Speller for up-to-date schools. 

Carroll’s Around the World. Books I, II, III. 

New Century Readers,—THompPson. Classical. Books I, II, III, latter new 


ist. Also an edition with Syllabication and Primary 


ethod. Recognized as superior to others. 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


96 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


8 Beacon Street, BOSTON 





officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, E. E. Bass; vice president, P. 
H. Saunders; secretary, T. P. Scott; 
treasurer, E. L. Bailey. 

The secretary, Supt. T. P. Scott, of 
Brookhaven, is a native of the state, hav- 
ing been born in Copiah county, in 1868. 
He entered the University of Mississippi 
in 1888 and was graduated in 1892, with the 
degree of bachelor of arts, and was at 
once offered the position of chancellor’s 
secretary, which he accepted and filled for 
one year when he resigned to become first 
assistant in the Wesson graded school. 
The following year he returned to the uni- 
versity and during two years service as 
secretary to the chancellor he took a course 
inlaw. After practicing law successfully 
for some time he became convinced that 
he had made a mistake when he gave up 
teaching and he decided to return to his 
first love. 

Since resuming school work he has been 
continuously employed and steadily ad- 


vaneed. He has been high school prin- 
cipal and superintendent of city schools. 
At present he is in charge of the Brook- 
haven graded school. 

In addition to the degrees of B. A. and 
LL. B., he received that of bachelor of 
pedagogy in June, 1898. In thesame year 

e was awarded a professional license 
by the state board of examiners. He 
has served several times as instructor 
in summer normals under the state board, 
and is at present a member of the teachers’ 
examining board in his county. 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—The Physio- 
graphic Conference met in the state nor- 
mal school, this city, May 17. The sub- 
ject for discussion was “‘ Laboratory Work 
on Features of the Land for High and 
Normal Schools.” The discussion was 
opened by Professor Richard E. Dodge, of 
Teachers college, New York. In the af- 
ternoon the members of the conference 
were conducted over the Westfield ter- 


races, by Professor William M. Davis, of 
Harvard university. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The cornerstone 
of the McKinley Memorial Ohio College 
of Governmentof the American Univer- 
sity which is situated a few miles outside 
the capital city was laid May 14, by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in the presence of a large 
audience, composed of men prominent in 
ngewe educational, and church work. 
The building when completed wili be de- 
veted to studies embracing diplomacy, 
municipal arbitration, civics, and interna- 
tional law. 


LEADVILLE, CoL.—A dainty printed in- 
vitation to attend an art exhibitionon May 
o and May 31 was sent to the patrons and 
riends of the city’s public schools. A high 
class of work has been dene during the 
present year and both supervisor and pu- 
pils were justified in the pride which they 
took in their exhibit. Many visitors called 
on both days. 





Gwentieth Century 
Gext-Books se Se 





AN 
ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Cyrus C. Adams, F.A.G.S., formerly President of the De- 
partment of Geography, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 12mo. Cloth. 
A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By C.C. Adams. 12mo. Cloth. $1.30 


‘3 AN 
INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Grove K. Gilbert, LL.D., United States Geological Survey, 
and Albert Perry Brigham, A.M., Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 12mo. Cloth. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY 
By Prof. A. P. Brigham. 1zmo. Cloth. $1.40. 


ANIMAL FORMS 
By David Starr Jordan, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University, and Harold Heath, Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology in Leland Stanford Junior Univers- 
ity. 12mo. Cloth, (The complementary volume to Ax#- 
mal Life, by Jordan and Kellogg.) 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 

By C. Hanford Henderson, A.M., Ph.D., and Jehn F, Wood- 
hull, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. With Experi- 
ments, $1.25. 

Physical Experiments, A Laboratory Manual. By 
John F. Woodhull, and M. B. Van Arsdale, Teachers 
College. 12mo. Cloth, 45 cents; with alternate blank 
pages, 60 cents. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
By Andrew C. McLaughlin, University of Michigan. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.40. 


D. APPLETON @ COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago London 








‘There are Many 
Good Things in 
the World 


—____ 


but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free, The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
Factory - - - - - -  - WALPOLE, MASS 
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The Picture Exhibit at Baltimore. 
A unique feature of the conference of 
Eastern Public Education Associations 
held at Baltimore last month was the ex- 
hibit of pictures suitable for schools. 
Three rooms in the Arundell Club were 
devoted to the display, and there was a 
constant stream of interested delegates 
and public school teachers. Catalogs of 
the various publishers and information 
about the pictures were eagerly asked for. 
The pictures in the collection had been 
selected from the publications of the vari- 
ous firms by Mr. George Sawyer Kellogg, 
the curator of the Educational museum of 
Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Each one of them represented an impor- 
tant illustration for the courses of study in 
elementary and secondary schools. Among 
the subjects thus treated were the follow- 
ing: Aboriginal Man, American Litera- 
ture, Medieval History, Nature Study, 
Greek Art, French Peasant Life, etc. 

The exhibit was well balanced, and the 
great care displayed in its arrangement 
was warmly commended. 

The exhibit of Curtis & Cameron’s Cop- 
ley Prints completely filled one end of a 
room, and included the old and new Holy 
Grail series by Abbey; the Longfellow 
series by W. L. Taylor, and the magnifi- 
cent series illustrating the “‘ Evolution of 
a Book” by that gifted American artist, 
J. W. Alexander, the originals of which 
are in the Congressional library at Wash- 
ington. This series is constantly used in 
the first grade of the Horace Mann school 
of Teachers college, to illustrate lessons 
relating to primitive man, and would prove 
of considerable value to every school in 
the country. 

A part of the exhibit, which was very 
popular with the visiting teachers, was the 
framed French color prints from the class- 
rooms of the Horace Mann school ; among 
them two examples by Henri Riviere, one 
a winter scene in the edge of the woods, 
with French peasants gathering faggots, the 
other a view of Paris from the banks of the 
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S€ine with the river in the foreground, and 
the great towers of Notre Dame looming up 
against a cloud-laden sky; also a most 
charming ideal portrait ot Queen Wilhel- 
mina in a delicate yellow color scheme, by 
Berthon, which captivated every one. 
These pictures represented a new devel- 
opment in school room decoration, for they 
not only afford illustrations to go with the 
courses of study, but also give the walls 
beautiful spots of color, relieving them of 
the monotony so prevalent where class- 
rooms have only the dark and somber- 
hued carbons. 

The most generous contributors to the 
exhibit were: Curtis & Cameron Copley 

rints ; Soule Art Company, of 338 Wash- 
ington street; Foster Bros., Park square, 
all of Boston; The Rotograph Company, 
of ror Fifth avenue; the Hall Art Com- 
pany, of 140 Nassau street; Cosmos Pic- 
tures Company, 296 Broadway; J. R. 
Lynch, 257 Fifth avenue; Braun, Clement 
& Company, Fitth avenue and 28th street; 
and G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York. 


It is part of the work of the Educational 
Museum of Teachers college to purchase, 
classify, and loan all illustrative material 
used by the college and Horace Mann 
school. An opportunity is thereby af- 
forded to develop a model collection of 
framed and mounted pictures for the use 
of schools, trom the kindergarten to the 
high school. This work is attracting con- 
siderable attention and the museum is 
rapidly becoming a bureau of information 
on everything relating to the decoration of 
schools, from the sources of material to 
the best methods of framing. Examples 
of the different styles of frames are always 
ready for reference, and catalogs of all the 
publishers of pictures in both Europe and 
America are kept on hand. The most 
pressing needs of the Horace Mann school 
made desirable the development of this 

hase of school equipment before other 
important lines, which will be taken up 
next year. Mr. Kellogg, the curator, is 
making the museum a most valuable ad- 
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junct to the courses of study carried on in 
the college and the Horace Mann scheol. 


The Chautauqua Institute. 

Certain important movements have re- 
cently been inaugurated in the adminis- 
trative policy and laws of incorporation of 
Chautauqua. The objects of the corpo- 
ration have been expanded in name, scope, 
and aims, and what has been “ Chautau- 
qua Assembly” is now “ Chautauqua In- 
stitution.” The Chautauqua movement 
had its beginning twenty-eight years ago 
ago and has had a wonderful growth. 
“Chautauqua Assembly” was merely a 
summer gathering, ‘‘ Chautauqua Institu- 
tion ” is devoted to popular education all 
the yearround. The charter under which 
the latter is incorporated provides for a 
self-perpetuating board so that endow- 
ment may be properly administered. In 
the fifteen summer schools library train- 
ing, arts and craft, physical education do- 
mestic science, and industrial problems 
have their place. To the long lines of 
liberal culture established thru the Chau- 
tauqua Home Reading Courses, special 
courses in civic progress, arts and craft, 
and Cornell courses for housewives as well 
as the Junior Naturalist Clubs have been 
added. Chautauqua circles have become 
in many places the center of social activ- 
ity, and the ideas that have been dissem- 
inated thru these circles have been the 
germinating points of many progressive 
movements of the age. 


England to Learn from America. 

William Mather, a Liberal, while debat- 
ing on the educational bill in the House of 
Commons, May 6, drew a comparison be- 
tween the American and British systems 
of education, that was not complimentary 
to the latter. He said Great Britain 
had many years of neglect to make up 
before her people would be equipped for 
an industrial struggle with America and 
other nations. Mr. Mather in 1883 fur- 
nished the Royal Commission with a re- 
port on technical education in America. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Syracuse University 
July 2st—Aug. 9th, 1902. 


Courses suited to the needs of teachers, 
College students, and others are offered in 
Languages, Literature, History, Mathe 
matics, Sciences, and Pedagogics. 

The instructors are University profes- 
sors. on ortunities for library and labora- 
tory work. Healthful, cool, and delightful 
locality. Living inexpensive. Tuition 
$25.00. For circular, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Syracuse University, - - Syracuse, N.Y. 


University 
of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30, - Aueusr &, 1902. 





Faculty 50, courses 120 in Letters and 
Science. ull faculty and laboratory 
courses in Engineering and Pharmacy. 
Eight special courses of lectures on edu- 
cation by Pres. G. Stanley Hall, and other 
distinguished edueators. 

Single tuition tee of $15. For circulars 
address Registrar, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
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NATURE READERS--5c. 


This series of books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well- 
known writer, nicely illustrated and eharm- 
ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 
a Copy makes it possible to supply a 
whole class at trifling cost. The dicen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 


No. 1. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
fe The Spring Beauty and Anemone. 
The Squirrel and his Home. 

Bitter Cress and Roses. 

The Story of a Beehive. 

. Golden Kod and Aster. 

. Stories About Birds. 

. Christmas Stories. 

Hiawatha and Its Author. 

‘* 10. Whittier and his Snowbound. 

‘“ 11. Thanksgiving Stories. 

. Two Fairy Stories. 
‘* 18. Robinson Crusoe 

. Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
. Stories about Animals. 
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We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
of superior quality and permanent value. ALL fAGHN FRKOM THK UBIGIN 1b PA:NTINGS, 

New catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval to 
teachers upon receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 


week. We offer special discounts. _ noted . ‘ ’ 
Our new illustrated leafiet ‘Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 


mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
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Ghe PACKARD 


series of Commercial Text-Books embodies the most modern business methods. 
These books are simple, forceful, practical—best for teachers, best for students. 
They are used in the most progressive commercial schools in America, including the 
Packard Commercial School, New York, with a successful career covering nearly 
half acentury. Particular attention is directed to the following new books in the 
Packard series: 








PACKARD’S SHORT COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING—9%6 pages of bright new matter, illus- 
trated with over 20 pages of unequaled script; prepared for commercial departments, night 
poner m7 Roowag private learners. Price, $1.00. Advance sheets, showing the style of the book, 
mailed free. 


PACKARD’S NEW BANKING—A book of 8$ large pages, beautifully printed and iliustrated. 
ong i | the best forms of modern banking. Highly commended by bankers and teachers, 
ce, $1.25 


PACKARD’S NEW COMMISSION BOOKKEEPING—30 pages, flexible cover. Exactly, the 
thing for a special course in commission bookkeeping. Price, 30 cents. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS PRACTICE-—A series of Practice Tests which can be used with any 
book. Best scheme of practice for commercial schools and for private learners. New, inter- 
esting, easy to use, ideal. 


NEW SERIES OF BLANK BOOKS, well made, neatly put up, superior paper, and attractive 
prices. 


The following are also included in the Packard series: 


PACKARD’S ADVANCED COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING ($1.25), The PACKARD 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS, in two editions ($1.00 and $1.50), the PACKARD LESSONS 
IN MUNSON PHONOGRA PHY ($1.00, with various supplementary reading exercises, etc., from 
10c. to 75c;) All books mailed post-paid upon receipt of price. Proper discounts to schools. 


For New Descriptive Circular, Advance Sheets of the Short Course, and all 
information regarding the publications, address as below. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher. 101 E. 23d St., New York. 
THE J. R. LYNCH COPPANY 


Everything for School- 
Room Decoration .... 


Carbons, Platinums, Photogravures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 
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Notes of New Books. 


(Continued from page 653.) 


The Standard Third Reader, by Martin G. Brumbaugh. The 
Readers in this ceurse are based upona careful study of child- 
intelligence. The lessons lead thru a carefully graded vocab- 
ulary to an interpretation of language and an appreciation of 
goud literature. The new words with phonetic marks are 
introduced prior to their use in the text. The text itself has 
no markings, and the child reads at first as he is to read 
always The omission of mechanical devices has enabled the 
autnor to give about twice the amount of reading matter 
usually found in school readers. 

kKlementary reading is reading for the purpose of learning 
how to read. Advanced reading 1s for the purpose of acquir- 
ing knowledge and culture. A Third Reader represents the 
middle ground. Hence this book marks an advance in the 
thought-range of the subject-matter of the series. In the 
elementary books of the series the child learned to interpret 
his own sense realm, his own environment into language. 
The scope is now to be enlarged. He must learn that the 
language symbol is of universal application. He is now to 
read himself into a conscious “at homeness” with the entire 
realm of knowledge. Typical lessons are presented to gratify 
his enlarged desire. Biography, historic incident, nature lore, 
racial traits, and kindred themes are placed before the child 
to cultivate his mind and arouse a love for reading. Numer- 
ous poetical selections create a love for the highest ferms of 
literature. Thus the child is introduced in the rich realm of 
literature thru carefully graded typical lessons. (Christopher 
Sower Company, Philadelphia.) 


Regents’ Edition, Irving’s Sketch-Book, prepared and edited 
by Claude Benjamin, A.B. This book has been. prepared to 
meet the requirements for first year English and Advanced 
English prescribed by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York By means of questions and suggestions, 
the pupil, whose familiarity with the elementary forms of the 
English sentence is taken for granted, is led to observe for 
himself and compare and classify grammatical facts. Aids 
in this direction are offered in the form of references to 
standard grammars and a series of supplementary notes deal- 
ing with points of special difficulty. (American Book Com- 
pany, New York.) 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner has been edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Carroll Lewis Maxcy, M. A., professor of 
English in Williams college, for the Silver Series of English 
and American Classics. The editor has preferred to empha- 
size a very few of George Eliot’s characteristics rather than 
to present a confusing résumé of all that pairstaking criticism 
has evolved. The book is beautifully printed, like all the 
books of this series. and has a frontispiece portrait of the 
author. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of Julius Cesar, edited by Prof. Ray- 
mond Macdonald Alden, Ph. D., of Stanford university, for the 
Cambridge Literature Series, contains all the notes and other 
helps necessary for the uncerstanding of this grand historical 
drama. These include a life of Shakespeare, a table of 
Shakespeare’s plays, an account of the drama in Shakespeare’s 
time, a description of the verse, a thoro analysis of the play, 
an appendix, etc. The frontispiece is a portrait of Shakespeare 
etched by Leopold Flaming after the Chandos painting. 
(Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Boston.) 


For seventy-five years the Youth’s Companion has been a 
source of interest, knowledge and culture to the ever-rising 


generation of boys and girls. Always clean and wholesome, 
and of a good literary quality, it has borne no small share in 
the moral and intellectual growth of the American people. 
Ginn & Company have made arrangements with its publishers 
for reprinting in the form of supplementary readers matter 
selected from its columns. This puts in permanent form 
much that is valuable and that would otherwise be lost. The 
first series of selections to be thus published is made up of five 
Geographical Readers, of which two. “The Wide World” and 
“Northern Europe” have just issued from the press. They 
are neat and attractive in appearance, well illustrated, exceed- 
ingly well written, and of a character calculated to impart 
information and hold attention. They are very much more 
interesting than the usual Geographical Reader. (Ginn &Co., 
publishers, Boston. Price, 25 cents.) H. E. REED, 


The Cid, who fought so valiantly against the Moors in Spain, 
is one of the most splendid heroes of al] history, around whom 
there has grown such a thick veil of legend that it is difficult 
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to tell the legend from the truth. An edition of The Story of 
the Cid founded on the translation of Southey has been pre- 
pared by Calvin Dill Wilson, a well-known writer and reviewer, 
Southey’s work has been abridged, making a story that will 
kindle the imagination of youth and entertain and inform 
those in advanced years. Mr. Kennedy’s splendid work as a 
historical artist, already shown in the books of Kva March 
Tappan, adds much to the excellence of this book. His oppor- 
tunities for illustration were unusual, and he was able to take 
full advantage. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25.) 


A Brief Survey of the Writings of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
by Sidney G. Ashmore, professor of Latin in Union university. 
The author follows the plan of Professor Nettleship, whose 
booklet on Vergil has been widely used in this country, in his 
very interesting account of Horace. Good judgment has been 
shown in selecting only the data which are really of interest 
to the student of Horace. Enough of the history of the satire 
and the epistle is stated to give an idea of Horace’s conception 
of these types. The relations of the poet to Maecenas and 
Augustus, as we]l as his attitude toward his contemporaries, 
are succinctly outlined. The Epistles ]. 16. 5 are quoted in 
defense of the author’s conclusions in regard to the site of the 
Sabine Farm. The scolia and manuscripts together with the 
latest theories concerning them are briefly discussed. (The 
Grafton Press, New York.) 


Elementary Practical Arithmetic and Advanced Practical 
Arithmetic. By Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., mathematical master 
in the Lawrenceville school, and Edward R. Robbins, A.B., 
mathematical master in the William Penn Charter school. 
The Elementary Arithmetic here presented is a great advance 
over the most of the books now in common use. It shows the 
following marks of improvement: First, it has many pictures 
suited to lead children to get the conceptions of numbers by 
counting, which is natural to children. Second, it recognizes 
the fact that the first attainment for children is facility in 
the simple processes. Third, the larger portion of the work 
deals with concrete objects. 

The Advanced Arithmetic is exactly what it claims to be, a 
practical text-book. Clear explanations of the fundamental op- 
erations are given, as a basis for the work, and these are fol- 
lowed by a great number of examples. A very large propor- 
tion of these suggest the exact applications of calculations 
that will come in business life. Numerous abbreviated meth- 
ods are given which facilitate reaching results. Percentage 
and mensuration are peculiarly well handled, and the pupil is 
made familiar with the exact calculations of life, such as find- 
ing the amount of carpeting required for a room, or the paper 
for its walls. The authors have done so much, it is to be 
wished that they could have done a little more. If only they 
could have sacrificed logical order in a few places to secure 
the ease of the pupil, as in placing multiplying and dividing 
one fraction by another before by a whole number ; and could 
have helped older pupils to use their reason a little more ; 
they would have left little to be desired in the way of arith- 
metics. (R. L. Myers & Company, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Chambers’ Twentieth Century Dictionary of the English 
Language, edited by Rev. Thomas Davidson, is an octavo vol- 
ume of 1,207 pages, and contains many thousand words and 
their definitions. All the information about words that the 
student or business man will ordinarily need is contained in 
these pages. It is the third dictionary prepared by the editor 
and shows evidence on every page of valuable experience 
gained in former work. 

The aim has been to include all common words in literary 
and conversational English, together with words obsolete, 
save in the pages of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
authorized version of the Bible. 

In addition there are included the common terms of the 
sciences and the arts of life, the vocabulary of sport, the 
Scotch and provincial words found in the works of Burns, 
Scott, the Brontes, and George Eliot, and even the coinage of 
word-masters like Carlyle, Browning and Meredith. Num- 
berless compound idiomatic phrases have also been given a 
place, in each case under the head of the significant word. 
The appendices relate to prefixes and suffixes, etymology of 
names of places, abbreviations and signs and symbols used 
in medicine and music, correct ceremonious forms of address, 
pronouncing vocabulary of Scripture proper names, English 
Christian names, and words and phrases from ancient and 
modern languages. The print is small but easy to read, 
the heavy type of the vocabulary making the words to 
stand out distinct and clear. The book is copiously illus- 
trated. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 
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News from the Philippines. 


Mr. Walter J. Ballard, of Schenectady, 
N.Y., has received the following letter 
rave Supt. Fred W. Atkinson, of Manila, 
P . 


I have been away from Manila for 
nearly four weeks, and have been into four 
of the northwestern provinces of theisland 
of Luzon. During my tour this time, 
which was made very quietly and largely 
as a matter of vacation, 1 have had a 
chance to observe the work of the teachers 
very Caretully, and it seems to me that the 
teachers are proving to be a very import- 
ant factor in the changing of conditions 


here in these islands. My impressions on | 


the whole, are quite hopeful, and, the 
teachers, as a rule, seem to enjoy the 
work. Of course, in the majority of cases, 
there are minor discomforts and, in some 
cases, perhaps hardships. Some few 
teachers are disposed to grumble, but the 
great majority take their discomforts very 
cheerfully and are devoting themselves 
heartily and thoroughly to the work. 

The outbreak of a few cases of cholera 
here has caused the quarantining of the 
city, and great disadvantages confront the 
work of the school department, especially 
the provincial normal institutes which 
were to be held in nearly all the pro- 
vinces ot the islands. ; 

One normalinstitute in a northernmost 
province of the islands was opened one 
morning with a large attendance, only to 
be closed in the afternoon of the same day 
by the provincial board of health on ac- 
count of an epidemic of smallpox among 
the natives in that city. 


Transvaal Schools. 

The Educational News of South Africa 
for March contains a long and interesting 
article on Edueation in the Transvaal in 
which is stated that at the end of 1901 
there were over 8,000 children attending 
the camp schools. The eighteen schools 
on the Rand had in February, 1902, over 
gt percent.of their 5,135 pupils in aver- 
age attendance; 1,350 children were at- 
tending school in Pretoria and schools had 
been established in some dozen other 
Transvaal towns. Further:—“ As far as 
can be seen the goverement schools prove 
so attractive that it does not appear that 
there will be any necessity for a compul- 
sory enactment. Assecular instruction is 
imparted in English, the language will not 
be made acceptable to the burghers by 
compelling their children to learn it. At 
the same time it can be borne in mind 
that the upheaval in the conditions of the 
country has completely revolutionized the 
ideas of the Boer. He has been brought 
into contact with modern ideas and meth- 
ods, he will have learned how to maketwo 
blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before, and very few of the 50,000 who are 
at St. Helena, Ceylon, Bermuda, Northern 
India, and the eoast ports will return with 
the same narrow-minded views with which 
they went away. Their children will be 
reached on the farms, and the isolation 
will then disappear.” 


Dr. Andrews on Moral Education. 

E. Benjamin Andrews writes in the June 
Success upon the subject, “ What Educa- 
tion Will Make of America.” He says 
that two dominant ideals are shaping the 
results of educational work in the United 
States, one, moral, tending to the develop- 
ment of altruism or public spirit, the other 
practical, tending to promote human effi- 
ciency. Public schools have not yet at- 
tempted regular lessons in morality be- 
cause the simplest moral teaching has 
been thought to involve dogmas. But all 
parents wish to have their children 
schooled in such virtues as cleanliness of 
speech and thought, thrift, temperance, 
fortitude, perseverance, veracity, and so 
forth, and all these subjects can be taught 
without touching any religious belief. Dr, 
Andrews believes that moral education is 
one of the splendid new tasks the twen- 
tieth century school will achieve. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder, - > - - 
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| G@uumB SUPPLY (Formerly THE CROWELL APPARATUS CO.) 
a co are now selling THE CROWELL PHYSICAL AP- 
* _ PAWKATOUS in several forms as follows: 
Jxouanarous The Crowell Cabinet, No. 1, the same thus far sold 
[np. but improved. : 
The Crowell Cabinet, No. 2,lessexpensive. _ 
* THE REGENTS’ SET, something new. especially, 
adapted for the course outlined by the New York Board 
of Regents. This set is inexpensive. You can use a num- 
ber of them. A 
= An Electrical Outfit, for over 100 experiments. 
po It wtil pay you to investigate the merits of our appar- 
tus. It will be oniy a little trouble, for many of your 
netghbors are using it. Send for a list of those using 
the apparatus. é 
WE ARE GROWING, and will, from now on, furn- 
ish schools with Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Manual Training Supplies, Pictures and Casts for 
Decoration. 
MAIN OFFICE AND Factory : 
InDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SUMMER COURSES July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. oth, 
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of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
4 Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 
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For the best text-books in Language and Grammar examine 


Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


consisting of English Grammar for Grammar Schools and Language Lessons for 
| Grammar Grades and for third and fourth grades F#rst Book. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 
For the best text-books in Arithmetic 


Nichol’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 


in seven books—a book for each school year. Recognized as one of the most success- 
| ful series of school text-books of the time. 


Samples of Inductive Course for 2Oc. each, of Graded Lessons 15c. 
each, Send for descriptive circulars, Correspondence solicited .° . 
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School News. 


= Batu, MAtng.—A new high school | 
building, which will cost between $50,000 
and $75,000, has been presented to this 
city by Charles W. Morse, of New Yerk, a | 
former resident of Bath. The building | 
will be of brick and it will accommodate | 
300 pupils. Mr. Morse’s gift to his native | 
place cemes at an opportune time inas- | 
much as the present high school is inade- | 
quate to the needs of the growing city. | 
ANN ARBOR, MicH.—The University | 
of Michigan offers for the next college 
ear a strong, new course of three years in | 
igher commercial education, which is de- | 
signed to provide an education equal in| 
scope and mental discipline to any whic 
the university offers. The establishment 
of such a course has rendered necessary | 
the appointment of new instructors and | 
the announcement of new lines of instruc- | 
tion. 


Bryn MAwr, Pgnn.—Henry O. Have- | 
meyer, of New York, whose daughter is a | 
student at Bryn Mawr, has subscribed | 
$20,000 to the $250,000 fund now being sub- 
scribed to meet the conditional gift of 
John D. Rockefeller. 


Entrance examinations for the Massa- | 
chusetts Institute of Technology will be | 
held at the Rogers building, 491 Boylston | 
street, Boston, Mass.,.on Thursday and | 
Friday, June 26 and 27, and a second se- | 
ries for those who are unable to be present | 
will be held September 23 and 24. The) 
subjects for examination are geometry, 
English composition, history, algebra, | 
French, or German. The certificates of 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be accepted by the faculty in case | 
they cover not fewer than three of the in- | 
stitute’s requirements. Information may | 
be obtained of Dr. Thomas S. Fiske, Sub- | 
Station 84, New York city. 


IrHAcA, N. Y.—AIl the Cornell uni | 
versity lands remaining in Wisconsin, ag- 
gregating 56,000 acres, have been pur- 
chased by sme Gates for $250,000. The | 
Cornell University Land Company had 
its origin in the gift of Ezra Cornell, in 
1868, of an endowment fund of $250,0c0, | 
which was invested in land at fifty cents 
an acre in Wisconsin. The investment | 
proved a valuable one and since then it 
has realized the university a profit of $13,- 
000,500. 


The St. Augustine Industrial institute 
for colored youth, is issuing announce- 
ments setting forth its aims and purposes. | 
Two specific objects are kept in view: 
The awakening and developing of moral 
consciousness on the part of its students, 
and the cultivation of habits of industry, 
economy, and thrift. | 

Only boys and girls who give promise of 





E MAKE A SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


Does Your on pianos for school use, and 


if you are going to need one or more 


S ch Oo ol N e ed pianos during the coming school year 


i we are sure that our special school 
A Piano ? offer will interest you. More than two 
hundred of the leading Musical and 
Educational Institutions throughout 
the country are using and recom- 
mending the Ivers & Pond piano. 
One institution alone (the New 
England Conservatory of Music of Boston) has purchased 266 Ivers & Pond pianos. 
We send our pianos, freight prepaid, on approval anywhere in the United States 
where no dealer sells them, and if unsatisfactory take them back, and pay return 
freights also. We sell on the Easy Pay plan and take old instruments in 
exchange. If you are the least bit interested and will send us your name and 
address, we will gladly mail you our new catalogue, together with list of schools 
and colleges using our pianos and a personal letter quoting lowest prices and 
explaining in detail our special proposition to schools. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 13/,B9X"STON OT» 

















HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Faultless and Standard 


Automatic Desks  » 








( Design 
Perfect a Construction 
Finish 
Noiseless in Operation. 


Write for Circulars and Price List. Liberal 
‘Perms to Agents. 








BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and _all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanentl 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 

¢4 leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Mae PREPARED ONLY BY 
56 West 25th St. 
= C4 : 
ee New York. 
Ifnot found at Druggists, sent by mati, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 











good character and usefulness will be re-| 
Siig sires “STANDARD” WATER COLORS 
native ability which will fit them to be- Sa 


come leaders of their race, are to be given 
special training. The spirit of self-help is 
to be fostered by having every student 
contribute by labor and financial aid, ac- 
cording to his ability, to the support of the 
scheol. There will be an adult and a 
junior department to provide for young | 
people frem the age of eight upward. | 
While the school will be unsectarian and 
undenominational it will be thoroly Chris- 
tian in all its training and influence. The 
school is to open October I, Igo2. | 


HUNTINGDON, TENN.—The Southern 
normal university, which was erected ata} 
cost of $30,000, was sold at auction, May 
13, for $3,800 to one of the stockholders | 
who bought it to protect the personal in- | 
terests of the company. An effort will 
probably be made on the part of the| 
citizens to put the school on a more solid | 
footing next year. 


These Water Colors are “Standard” because they are based on the 


Solar Spectrum. 
Here ts a list of our best-selling Boxes: 


No. Al Eight pans, six Standards,andtwo Grays - - - 
No.6 Eight cakes, same colors as above = = - 
No.8 Four large cakes, Red, two Yellows.and Blue -~ - 
No. 13 Four pans, Red, two Yellows, and Blue - : 
No.g Nine tubes, six Standards, two Grays, and Black : 
No. 10 Photograph Colors, six Stahdards, Brown, and White 
No.11 Ten pans, Artist’s Colors,assorted to order -~ - 
No. 12 Five pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted to order : 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., g Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





CLASSICS FOR A SONG. 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous books at prices ranging from 3c. to l5e. each. 


Catalog 2c. or free if you inclose this or mention name of this paper .. .’. 


E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 6 East 19th Street, New York, N. ». 
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Notes of New Books. 


(Continued on page 668.) 


The particular value of Greek Art, by T. W. Heermance, 
Ph.D., is that it gives, not merely a suggestive outline of its 
subject, but an outline that takes cognizance of many of the 
most recent discoveries. lt is commonly said that every 
archeological book is out of date before its print is dry; but 
as this is not strictly a Greek archwology it will probably be 
serviceable without revision for at least afew years. The 
booklet is in truth a sketch, prepared originally as an intro- 
duction to a catalog of cartoons illustrating the rise and prog- 
ress of Greek and Roman art, but having evidently attracted 
some attention as a clear presentation of facts of interest, it 
is now brought out in book form. The illustrations are ad- 
mirably printed, as is the text, the press-work being by the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. For the benefit of those who 
may be led to more extended work in the history of ancient 
art there is an admirable bibliography, the work of Prof. F. B. 
Tarbell, of the University of Chicago. This alone would 
make the book useful in any library. (A. W. Elson & Com- 
pany, Boston and New York.) 


Introduction to Cesar, by M. L. Brittain, superintendent of 
Fulton county, Georgia, schools, !ate head of the department of 
languages, boys’ high school, Atlanta, Ga. In his preface, the 
author calls attention to the fact that in spite of many at- 
tempts to introduce easy Latin into the second year of the 
high school course, ‘Cesar’s Commentaries” have been 
displaced in comparatively few schools. To meet the demand 
for Cesar early in the high school course, the author recasts 
the first thirty chapters into such Latin that they constitute 
easy and well-graded reading matter. This text is to be 
taken up after a short drill on nouns, verbs, and adjectives, 
so it may be completed at the end of the first year. The 
work is done on the inductive plan and since a large amount 
of Cesar is actually introduced, it is believed that the student 
will be able to read the Commentaries intelligently at the be- 
ginning of the second year. A biographical sketch of Cesar 
and many excellent illustrations will prove helpful to the stu- 
dents. It is rather unfortunate that the author presents only 
nine pages of English-Latin exercises. While the book aims 
to give the student a reading knowledge, this feature might 
have been emphasized more. (American Book Company, New 
York. Price, $0.75.) 


Practical Exercises on the Latin Verb, by Katharine Camp- 
bell Reiley, teacher of Latin, Brooklyn Heights seminary. 
Many teachers feel the need of just such a system of blanks 
for verb drill as is here presented. The book economizes tke 
time of both teacher and pupils and obviates mistakes due to 
a misinterpretation of instructions. The book is substan- 
tially bound and quite convenient. (American Book Company, 
New York. Price, $0.50.) 


A Brief French Course, by Antoine Muzzarelli, Officer d’Acad- 
emie, professor of Modern Languages, etc. The methods fol- 
lowed in the author’s Academic French course obtain also in 
the present werk. While the author insists in his preface 
that the chief aim of a French course should be to enable the 
learner to read and enjoy French literature and to use French 
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reference books, he very wisely selects his vocabulary in such 
a way that the student becomes acquainted with the expres- 
sions commonly in use ‘Subtle points of grammatical 
finesse” have been avoided on the ground that they will best 
be mastered by reading the French classics. The idioms are 
presented with rare skill and the sentences also indicate ped- 
agogical insight. The excellent poems selected for memoriz- 
ing by the Kegents of the state of New York are appended to- 
gether with instructions concerning the reading of French 
verse. In the notes on phonetics, which comprise twelve 
pages, the author offers a guide which by no means attempts 
i the teacher. (American Book Company. Price, 
1.25. 


The Key to Expression, by Francis Joseph Brown and Miriam 
Williams Brown. The design of this book is to stimulate the 
student to independent thought, to broaden his knowledge, to 
deepen his sympathies, and to elevate the standard of the elo- 
cutionary art. The authors impress upon the pupil at the out- 
set that no study is more comprehensive than that of expres- 
sion, for a knowledge of expression implies a knowledge of 
human nature. The book is excellent in its directions for 
training the voice, in its analysis and definition of the emo- 
tions, and in its selections for reading and practice. (Gos- 
pel Advocate Publishing Company, Nashville, Tenn.) 


A Lay Thesis on Bible Wines, by Edward R. Emerson, seeks 
to prove the falsity of some well-known ideas on this subject. 
The author claims that no such thing as an unfermented wine 
canexist. He therefore denies the two-wine theory. He draws a 
sharp distinction between temperance and total abstinence and 
sharply attacks the position taken by the prohibitionist. 
(Merrill & Baker, New York.) 


The Cow Pea is the title of the latest publication issued by 
the experiment farm of the North Carolina State Agricultural 
Society at Southern Pines, N. C. It is a clear, condensed 
synopsis of the history, habits, merits, and best manner of 
using the cow pea. Farmers will find it a valuable treatise to 
have in their library. Every reader can have a copy free by 
writing to the superintendent of the experiment farm at 
Southern Pines, N.C. The book is beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated. 





Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They may 
be entirely expelled by a thorough course of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON. 

(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 
educational progress for superintendents, principals, school boards, 
teachers, and others who desire to have a complete account of al the 
great movements in education. We also publish THz TzacuEns’ In- 
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_ EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


Oil Paints. 


2701 WHITE 
2708 PINK 
2716 VIOLET 





2725 TERRASIENNA 2731 BROWN 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are specially adapted for Artis- 
tic colored work. They are highly recommended for Colored Map-Drawing, Checking, etc., 
and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper,and in every way more desirable than Water or 


They are manufactured in{round shape 3 1-2 inches in length, and are paper-covered. 


2702 YELLOW 2704 ORANGE 2706 GREEN 

2710 BLUE 2712 RED 2714 BROWN 

2717 BRICK RED 2718 BLUE 2720 BLACK 
2745 GREEN 


PUT UP SIX IN A BOX 


Assorted Colors as may be desired = TRADE}No. 1700 
PUT UP TWELVE IN A BOX 
Assorted Colors as may be desired = TRADE No. 1701 


A Highly finished Nickel Holder is furnished with each box, which permits the use of the entire Crayon 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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New York 
State 
Summer - 


Institutes 
For 1902. 





State Summer Institutes, each including 
a Department of Pedagogy and a Depart- 
ment of Review will be held July 7-25, 
1902, at 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


PHILIP M. HULL, A. M., 
of Clinton, N. Y., Conductor, 


and at 


THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y. | 


CHARLES A. SHAVER, 
of Watertown, N. Y., Conductor. 


The usual strong faculty has been en- 
gaged for each institute, and well-chosen 
courses will be offered for teachers who de 
sire to avail themselves of the opportunities 
which the state effers its teachers free. 





For further particulars, address the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y., or one of the conductors. 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





Summer School on the Pacific. 
BERKELEY, CAL.—The summer session 


| . 
| Two Important Conventions. 


The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association wil] meet this year in Pitts 
burg, July 2, 3,and 4. ‘Supervision ”’ is 
the subject selected for opening. It will 
be treated from the superintendent’s point 
of view, by Supt. W. L. Greene, of Du- 
bois, and from the teacher’s point of view, 
by Prin. W. M. Pierce, of Ridgway. 
“Weak Points That Need Attention,” 
will be discussed by Prin. Theo. B. Noss, 
of the state normal school at California. 

Evening addresses will be delivered by 
Dr. J. R. Flickinger, Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, and Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh. 

Other speakers are Supt. Berkey, of 
Johnstown; Prof. Thomas C. Blaisdell, of 
Pittsburg; Miss Margaret C. Zilafro, of 
Ardmore; State Supt. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer; Prof. R.S. Macnamee; Mrs. Harriet 
Kemp, of Allegheny; and Miss Nannie 
Mackrell, of Pittsburg. 


The department of child study will have 


Rochester, N. Y. 

The nature study department is espe- 
cially strong. Among the speakers are Dr. 
Albert E. Maltby, Prin. H. J. Rose, and 
Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson. 

‘“‘ Ideals of Education ” will be discussed 
in the conference of secondary and higher 
education. 

There will also be a conference on 
manual training and a round table on 
compulsory attendance. The latter will 
be devoted to discussions of ‘“ The Pur- 
| pose and Necessity of Compulsory Atten- 
j}dance Laws,” “The General Provisions 
and Scope of the Attendance Act of July, 
1901,” ‘‘ Attendance Officers,” ‘‘ Special 
| Schools,” and “ Parental Schools.” 





| Prin. J. R. Flickinger, of the state nor- 
| mal school, at Lock Haven, is the presi- 

dent of the association; Dr. ]. P. McCas- 
| key, of Lancaster, secretary, and Prof. 
| David S. Keck, of Kutztown, treasurer. 


of the University ot California is national | 


in its scope. 
men from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Oregon. 
The growth of this institution has been 
rapid; it records a gain of 638 students 
from 1899 to 1901. Among the instructors 
for the coming season are: 

Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., profes- 
sor of the history of philosophy in Har- 
vard university; H. Morse Stephens, 
M.A. (Oxon.), professor of modern Euro- 
pean and English history in Cornel) uni- 
versity: Bernard Eduard Fernow, LL.D., 
director of the New York State college of 
forestry and professor of forestry in Cor- 
nell university; William Arnold Henry, 
B. Agr., dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture and director of the Agricultural Ex 
perimental Station of the University of 
Wisconsin; Fred Newton Scott, Ph.D., 
professor of rhetoric in the University of 
Michigan; J. Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., Hon. 
D.Sc. (Oxon.), LL.D., Stuart professor of 
psychology in Princeton university ; Rob- 
ert Almer Harper, Ph.D., professor of 
botany in the University of Wisconsin; 
Arthur S. Lachman, Ph.D., professor of 
chemistry in the University of Oregon; 
Charles Sears Baldwin, Ph.D., assistant 
professor in rhetoric in Yale university ; 
and Earnest George Merritt, M.E., as- 
sistant professor of physics in Cofnell 
university. Another visitor from the East 
will be F. Louis Soldan, L.L. D., superin- 
tendent of instruction of the public schools 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


Insomnia from solar heat is readily over 
come by one or two five-grain antikamnia 
tablets at supper time and again before re- 
tiring. If these conditions are partly de- 


pendent upon a disordered stomach, two 
five-grain antikamnia tablets with fifteen 
or twenty drops of aromatic spirits of am- 
— well diluted with water, are advis- 
able. 





In the faculty this year are | 


Pittsburg is situated at the confluence 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
| which at this point form the Ohio. Itisa 
| very attractive city and is easily reached. 
| Eight main lines and several branches of 
| railway run thru the city. There are 405 
| miles of streets, half of which are paved, 
| and they are lighted by arc-lights, gasoline, 
|and incandescent lamps. The city is the 
center of the largest natural gas field in 
the world and over 30,000,000 dollars are 


invested annually in the production and | 
distribution of this smokeless fuel for do- | 
mestic purposes and jight manufacturing. | 


About sixty-five per cent. ot all the coke 
produced in the United States is manu- 
factured here. One-fifth of all the iron and 
steel and twenty-five per cent. of all the 

| window giass in the United States are pro- 
duced in Pittsburg. All this suggests some 


interesting lines of instructive sight seeing | 


to the visiting teachers. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The fortieth university | 
convocation of the state of New York will | 


be hela in Senate chamber, in Albany, 
June 30 and Julyr. A general invitation 
is extended to all who are interested in 
education, the regents and all officers of 
|any university department. Among the 
| speakers will be Chancellor Anson Judd 
| Upson,and Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
|of Columbia; Pres. John G. Schurman, of 
| Cornell: Pres. Campbell, S. J. of 
| Francis Xavier, New York; Supt. John 
Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y.; Regent 
|Charles E, Fitch; Prin. Charles J. 
;Majory, of Newton, N. J.; Regent 
| Robert -C. Pruyn; Regent Albert Vander- 
| Veer, of Albany; Pres. George E. Merrill, 


an address by Supt. Charles B. Gilbert, of || 


St. | 


Concentrated Efficiency 


Tat 1s THE Key NovTE oF 


THE CHICAGO 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE, 





The only expansion over other u.achines is the 
exclusive good features, of which there are 
many. Ourprinted matter detailsthem Send 
for it, or send $35 to-day for a machine on ten 
days’ trial. If you are not satisfied we return 
our money. But we aresure of your satisfac- 
ion, and if you have ever purcbased $100 
machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave 
the makers. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 
124 Wendell St., Chicago, U S.A. 


ASBESTOLITH 


FIREPROOF FLOORS, 
SANITARY BASE, Etc. 





Manufactured and for Sale by 


THE ASBESTOLITH COMPANY, 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 








| MANUAL TRAINING. 


| NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

| CONDUCTED BY 

| Ww. W. Murray, 

ndent of Manual Training in the Mechanics Insti- 
tute and in the Rochester Public Schools, 


Summer session, July 7th to August ith. 
Tuition: Twenty-four lessons, $10. 
Courses in Bench Work; Knife Work in thin wood; 
Chip Carving; Card Board Construction; Bent Iron 
Work; Drawing. 


Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y 


PATRIOTIC QUO' ATIONS 


RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Superinte: 





| Compiled by Atice M. Kretioaa. Paper covers. 
15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a book much needed There is 
no other like it. Every school shouid.own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the 
writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily re- 
ferred to. 
ies Ir ConrTaAIns. 

82 Quotations about America—Our Country. 
g 2a ** Revolutionary War. 
° Washington. 
Independence. 
| : Lincoln. ae 
} 10 “ Landing of the Pilgrims. 


} ee te * 


Memorial Day 


22 


26 


fe) 


| 386 e ‘Grant. 
we i “American Flag. 
87 ; “Patriotism. 


| Total number of Quotations 317. 


| of Colgate university ; Secretary Abram S. | 


| Kerr, of Cornell; Pres. Rush Rhees, of 
the University of Rochester; Pres. A. V. 
V. Raymond, of Union university, and 
Prof. George E. Vincent, of the Uni. 
versity of Chicago. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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| | 
Goop |Nncomes| © Literary Items. 


IMI ADE 


BY BELtine OUR CELEBRATED Goops 
265 to PER CENT. COMMISSION 


Authors get new ideas from every source 
| imaginable and store them for future use. 
| Hamlin Garland,in 1897,got the idea which 
he used in Zhe Captain of the Gray Horse 
Troop, recently published by the Harper’s, 
when he was with a young lieutenant 
who was stationed at Fort Custer. A 
drove of cattle had been brought into the 
| Crow Indian agency for sale to the govern- 
‘ment for Indian use; the lieutenant, not 
ing the poor condition of the horses, re- 
jected the entire herd in spite of the de- 
monstrative anger of the cattlemen. The 
courage of the young army officer made a} 
| deep impression upon Mr. Garland’s mind, 
and he later used the incident as the basis 
of his new story. The lieutenant is now a 
| Captain and is at the head of the Forestry 
Department in the Philippines. 





ONLY GSOC A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even {f opened. 

Other Good Coffees, - 12tolbca lb. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 36, 60ca 1b, 


Physiology by the Laboratery Method, 
| by W. J. Brinckley. is a work intended for 
/Ssecondary schools and colleges; but as 
| the pagent Aeog tecorg 4 ee it 
|can be used by most high schools doin 

COOK BOOK FREE |advanced work. The suas method: a 
to customers, bound in cloth, 895 pp., £500 receipts, | presentation is given as to the other sci- 
For New Terms, address |ences; that is, it_is based on the labora- 
The Great American Tea Co. tory method. In every case experiment, 

P. ©. BOX 289 dissection, and microscopic examination 
31 & 833 Vesey St., New York | precede the discussion and furnish the 
| basis for the pupil’s observation. The text 
| Serves to confirm the observation. Ains- 
|worth & Company, Chicago, are the 
| publishers, 


ST. DENIS) 


HOTEL 
Broadway and itth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates: 
Table d’Hote Breakfast = == $ .50 
** Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 


Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


» 




















The question of making one’s life-work 
a religion ought to appeal to every woman 
who reads Mrs. Frederick Nathan’s ar- 
ticle in the June Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Rev. Dr. James L. Barton, who 
has had rare opportunities to study the 
inside life of the foreign missionaries, be- 
comes their ardent champion in the same 
magazine. The periodical is made up of 
good reading from cover to cover. 











Masters in Artis a series of illustrated 
| monographs which are issued monthly by 
| Bates & Guild Company, Boston. The 





Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 





LANGUAGES jie satcstuty, 
School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {20 Bocardsseny lang. go 
1. VERBOS EsPANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. ContTina’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 

NO CORTINA SERIES. 

1. Despugs pé La Liovvis, annotated... 25c. 
2. Ex Inp14no, Spanish and English... 80c. 

8. Ex InDIANO, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 760, 

5. Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
6. Ex Frvax Da Norma, annot’din Eng. 75c. 

v. MopEtos Para CaRTAs, Span. Bng.. 75e. 

8. FortunNA, 4stories, ann’t’din — 85c. 
9. TemPRANO, y Con Sou..do.,.... do... 856. « 

Cat.of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


@ D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 84TH STREET, New Yor«. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. Send to the 





Teaching French 


i pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. ate 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application 








artist whose works are studied in the 
June number is Nattier, of the French | 
school. His portraits of beautiful French | 
women of the nobility have been accorded | 
the sincerest admiration by the general | 


8 
Souvenirs | 
public. It was said of Nattier that he | 
c 


The best, and most universally | ould paint an ugly woman so as to pro- | 
pleasing, for a little money—fitting | duce a perfect likeness and yet make her | 
any purse—suiting any taste—are | beautiful. Whether the originals of the | 
THE Brown PIcTURES : hoto- | faces that are seen in the June (asters in | 

: é Pe | Art were ugly we do not know, but they | 
graphic reproductions of nearly certainly have been pictured by the artist 
3000 famous subjects, in vast vari-| with a flattering brush. 
ety. Illustrated Catalog, 2c. ; Or | In the issue for May 10, Mr. Hamlin 
free if you will send 10¢, torassorted | Garland’s new novel, published by Har- 
samples. | per and Brothers, was referred to as “ On 

| the Trail.” The title of the book is “ The 

School Entertainments | Captain of the Gray Horse Troop.” 


for Spring and Summer festivals :| 
Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Fourth | 
of July and all other times; our as- 
sortment is unequaled; we send free 
the largest Entertainment Catalog 


School 








“ Wemust go back to the gloomy forests | 
of the Rhine and the Elbe toget a glimpse 
of the political life from which our system 
of goverrment has grown,” is what Strong 
and Schafer tell us in their 7he Govern- 
; ment of the American People, of which | 
ever issued by any house. | Houghton, Mifilin & Co.,are the publishers, | 

s }and in which the growth of our present 
Everything for Schoois | institutions has been carefully traced out 


isourmotto. Noteacheris equipped step by step. The evolution of govern- 


for work without our 144- page| mentis a subject that is —— - —_ 

: text-books, so that the fie as been o 

bins ne —— pore ©” | especial interest to the authors. They 

and for reference—sent free. | have produced a book of great value to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., students. 

Co ee See New Vorb| Travelers without exception admit the 


necessity of tips while they deplore the 
custom as a nuisance. John Gilmore 
Speed in June Lippéncott says about all 
there is to be said on the subject and tells 
| some rather interesting stories in connec- 
tion with this “ Old Man of the Sea” that 
jhas fastened itself upon tourists. The 
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dentistry. 
speciality. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N. Y. City. 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
Preservation of original teeth a 
Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 
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SholSest lSooks 


For schools orhome Study. The following 
gubjects are embraced in our publications: 
Spelling, Letter Writing, Shorthand, Type- , 
writing, English. Commercial Law, Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping, and Business Practice. 
We also have the best Pocket Dictionary. 
illustrated catalogue free. ress 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 
479 Euclid Avenue, - Cleveland, Ohio. 








Blackboard 


Stencils # # 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO, 61 East 9th St.,8ew York 
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Peculiar 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—con- 
taining the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonie substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruptions, relieving weak, tired, 


languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

No other medicine acts like it; 
mo other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at se little oost. 

“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
pear losing my eyesight. Fer feur months I 
could not see te do anything. After taking 
twe bettles ef Heed’s Sarsaparilia I could see 
te walk, and when I had taken eight bottles I 

\ could see as well as ever.” Susiz A. Hame- 
ge Withers, N. oC. 

Hoed’s Sarsapariiia premises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 





FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. 2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who willarrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camerawill be givenin any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


Leads Them All 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


Plays, Drills, Entertainments 
Suitable for school exhibitions. 
Descriptive list sent free on application. 
HAROLD ROORBACH, Publisher, 
132 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 





President 











SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY ANU 


VUVVUL o COLLEGE BELLS 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore. Md. 





conclusion is that wheever tips gets what 
he wants and a little more, and whoever 
doesn’t tip fares rather hard. | 


All the world loves a lover, and more | 
especially if this lover be of those far-off 
historic days which will always fascinate no | 
matter how often they are woven into sto- | 
ries. The beautiful young Margaret Mon- 
criefte who managed to bewitch Major 
Aaron Burr while she was partaking of | 
the hospitality of General Putnam’s family | 
in New York is the subject of Mrs. John § 
King Van Rensselaer’s article entitled, 
“The First Love of Aaron Burr” in the M GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, 8-2. 
June Lippincott. | e 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


BORATED 
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New Ways to be Fresh. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—At Brown univer- (INCORPORATED) 
sity there is a yearly revival of juvenility 
by the graduates at commencement time, Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


and the classes plan for months before for 
their annual sports. Anadvantage of col- 
lege training is that one is taught how to 
be a boy all his life. A member of the class 
of ’99 recently said that the members are 


"s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
are recognized as such brs all the leading 


tte 
qual: 
ich invariably 


pon he nly controlling — Ww. 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the b 


puzzling their brains to think up some- Shs Woetials Ofc Becker Bel, Ofeial Lntess 
thing original for their first triennial re- Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


union this year. He adds: 


Insist st upon getting Spaldin; ing "s goods and refuse to 


“The class of ninety-eight gave a great acoe hing that is offered as’ Just as good as 
exhibition last year,even if it was the § palaing's.” 
class of minety-eight and we are scratching gandsomely illustrated catalogue of athlete goods mailed 


Sree to 
A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
York Chicago Denver 


our heads to think of something to beat it. any addr 


Ninety eight gave a ehariot race on the 





to bed; they were in all conditions ofeven- 
ing dress. The chariots were dump carts, | 

Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
aa A Oia Tee, tl elie we | in size, style, and binding. 7x 534 inches in size. 


field. Of course, as it was the morning yew 
after the class dinner, the men hadn’t been 
THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 
and there were forty or more of them lined | 
up clear across the field. When the sig- | 
cheers and wild excitement, the scene was | seinen omg very durable, tari hand- 
at least saildly amusing. Ball games at *™mestemp. The following are now ready: 
u 

















3A.M., with plug hats as: a required part | to Manage E Busy Work - 8-25 
of the uniform, are old; thereisn’tenough 2— to Teach Bo - 25 
fun in smashing plug hats, anyway. I §— to Teach Paper | olding - .25 
Teach Reading - - .25 

don't know what we are going to devise to Make Charta. . - .28 
this year for a novelty.” to Teach Minerals - - .25 
to Teach Birds - - 25 

to Teach Bugs and Beetles 25 

Lif Teach Fractions - 25 

e. Teach Clay Modeling - 25 


How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. 25 


Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. Anagent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


R. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 64 B. Oth &., HY. 


The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I ' 
feel thee bounding in my veins,” is a joy- 
eus one. Persons that can rarely or never 
make it, in bonesty to themselves, are 
among the most unfortunate. They do 
not deve, but exist; for to live implies 
more than to be. To live is to be well an 
strong—to arise feeling equal to the ordi-_ 
nary duties of the day, and to retire not 
overcome by them—to feel life bounding 
in the veins. A medicine that has made 
thousands of people, men and women, 
well and strong, has accomplished a great | 
work, bestowing the richest blessings, and | 
that medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The | | 








THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER ___ 

















weak, run down, or debilitated, from any | MAKES LIGHT 
cause, should not fail to take it. It builds | fHE WORK 
up the whole system, changes existence » > OF CORRESPONDENCE 


into life, and makes lite more abounding. 
We are glad to say these words in its 
favor to the readers of our columns. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


it is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 


RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used 

for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- Grand 

ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING Prize 

WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the y 

a, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS al] PAIN, Paris 

CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 1900 

DIARR RHA. Sold by y Drageists in in every part of the 

world. Besure to ask for Winslow's Soothing Highest 

Syrup, ” and take no other kind. Twenty-five’cents a P it 
ossible. 


bottl 





“Tt may be true what some men Say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLICA - 


Iris a. — cake x 






pina cs men Say. 





New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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